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ae * PITMAN RUSSIAN BOOKS 


Bondar’s Simplified Russian Method 


D. H. Bondar, revised by Louis Segal. This by now 
well-known course has been arranged on new and simplified 
lines, with wriiten and oral exercises fitted to each step. 
The clarity and logical precision of this course make it 
suitable for all students of Russian, particularly those 

in commercial and secondary schools. 15/- net. 


Russian Reading and Conversation 


Nicholas Maltzoff. For somewhat more advanced students. 
The lessons are arranged thus: a conversation ; the 
vocabulary for 1t ; and a story based on this conversation. 
This is to teach the student to tie sentences into a 
consecutive passage as he has already learned to tie 
words into a sentence. An excellent method for developing 
vocabulary, natural speech forms and word control. 

12/- net. 


Russian Conversation for Beginners 


Nicholas Maltzoff. For students who have recently begun 
to study the language. The conversations presuppose 
some very elementary knowledge, but they have been 
kept short and, to begin with, simple. The book is 
divided into four parts: elementary conversations ; 
conversations built around adverbial expressions of time, 
place, etc.; rather more advanced conversations ; and 
conversations at a Russian Summer School. 5/- net. 


PB PITMAN PARKER ST. KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 








ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RUSSIAN 


Open to all persons concerned in the teaching of Russian. 


AIMS 


1 To exchange information and experience concerning 
methods of teaching Russian. 


2 To exchange information concerning text-books 
and teaching aids and, where necessary, to compile 
new ones designed expressly for use with modern 
teaching techniques. 


3 To provide information for education authorities, 
heads of schools and heads of departments 
interested in beginning Russian. 


4 To review existing examinations and suggest 
improvements. 


5 To encourage the establishing of Russian with a 
regular place in the curriculum ‘of secondary schools. 


6 To press for more frequent and widespread 
interchange of teachers, students and materials 
with Russia. 











A First Russian Book 
A. A. HAYWOOD, B.A. 
Modern Language Master 
Firth Park Grammar School, Sheffield 
The first volume of a course designed eventually to cover the study of Russian 
up to Advanced Level. 
“We consider it extremely important.” — A.T.R. Broadsheet. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
A Second Russian Book is in preparation 


Selected Russian Extracts 
Edited by E. A. MOORE 
Intended for ‘O’ level students, this is a series of 59 extracts from Russian 
journals, mainly with a scientific bias, each extract having opposite it a page of 


notes and a vocabulary. A complete vocabulary is also included at the end of 


the book. 
To be published early in 1961 About 10s. 6d. 


The Greatcoat 
NIKOLAI GOGOL 
Translated by ZLATA SHOENBERG and JESSIE DoMB 


One of Harrap's Bilingual Series, with Russian text on the one side and the 
English translation on the other. 5s. net 


Taman’ 


M. I. LERMONTOV 
Adapted and retold by F. MARSHAK-SOBOTKA 


An elementary reader introducing a given number of new words and idioms 
which are fully explained and repeated in the text with sufficient frequency to 
ensure that they are thoroughly grasped. 2s. 6d. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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CONSTITUTION 


That this organisation be called Association of Teachers of Russian. 


That membership be open to all persons concerned in the teaching of 
Russian and to such other persons as the committee may appoint. 


That Associate Membership be open to students training to be teachers 
of Russian and to teachers not actually teaching Russian. 


That Associate Members shall not vote nor hold office unless co-opted. 
That Associate Membership-fee be 50% full fee. 

That the annual membership-fee be determined at A.G.M. 

That membership become valid on payment of the annual fee. 

That an annual general meeting be held every period of 12 months. 


That a special general meeting may be called at any time on demand 
of 50% current paid membership. 


That the financial accounts of the Association be audited annually by 
a proper legal authority and presented at A.G.M., and that a state- 


ment of these accounts be open for inspection for 48 hours before the 
commencement of A.G.M. 


That the following cn be appointed at A.G.M. to serve for a 
period of three years: i. Hon. Chairman; ii. Hon. Vice-Chairman ; 


iii. Hon. General Seattary : iv. Hon. Membership Secretary ; v. Hon. 
Correspondence Secretary ; vi. Hon. Treasurer. 


That the same person shall not be elected chairman for more than 
three years. 


That there shall be five sub-committees with the following interests : 
i. text-books; ii. teaching-aids and methods; _ iii. examinations ; 
iv. exchanges. with U.S.S.R.;_ v. information and Broadsheet. 


That the composition and function of the sub-committees be not 


written into the constitution but reviewable by the committee and 
A.G.M. 


That a secretary for each sub-committee be elected at A.G.M 


. to 
serve for three years. 


That these five secretaries become members of the main committee. 


That the number of University representatives on the committee cf 
A.T.R. be made up annually at A.G.M. to a total of at least three. 
That local branches not already represented on the committee be 
empowered to send a representative to sit on the committee. 


That three members without other duties be elected annually at 
A.G.M. to serve on the committee. 


That convening secretaries of local branches be elected annually at 
A.G.M. 

That the Steering Committee of A.T.R. consist of Hon. Chair- 
man, Hon. General Secretary, Hon. Membership Secretary and one 
University Representative, to be elected annually at A.G.M. 

That Professors of Russian, Heads of University Departments of 
Russian and such other persons as the committee may decide be 
invited to serve as Hon. Vice-Presidents. 


That A.G.M. shall invite one of the Hon. Vice-Presidents to serve 
as Hon. President. 








ORGANIZATION 


HON. PRESIDENT. 
A. D. C. PETERSON, O.B.E., M.A., 
Director of the Department of Education, 
University of Oxford. 

HON. VICE PRESIDENTS. 
Prof. D. P. Costello (Manchester). 
Prof. N. Gorodetsky (Liverpool). 
Prof. E. Hill (Cambridge). 
Prof. S. Konovalov (Oxford). 
Prof. B. O. Unbegaun (Oxford). 
Dr. G. Bolsover (S.S.E.E.S., London). 

. M. Borras (Leeds). 

. F. Christian (Birmingham). 

. E. J. Holttum (Glasgow). 

. F. Seeley (Nottingham). 

. Ward (Edinburgh). 

Sir Fitzroy Maclean, M.P. 

Mr. Christopher Mayhew, M.P. 


om <7 Om 


HON. CHAIRMAN. 

F. G. Gregory, 

Latymer Upper School, King Street, W.6. 
HON. VICE CHAIRMAN. 


M. E. Harley, 
15 Trossachs Road, East Dulwich, S.E.22. 


HON. GENERAL SECRETARY. 
C. V. James, 


Tottenham Grammar School, N.17. 
15 The Alders, N.21. 
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HON. MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY. 


J. M. C. Davidson, 
City of London School, E.C.4. 


HON. TREASURER. 


A. B. Murphy (R.M.A. Sandhurst), 
“ Vizille,’ School Lane, Ascot, Berks. 


HON. CORRESPONDENCE SECRETARY. 


COMMITTEE. 


A. Room, 
Milton Abbey School, Nr. Blandford, Dorset. 


Mrs. M. James, 

90 Springfield Avenue, S.W.22. 

N. T. H. Jones, 

Clifton College, Bristol, 8. 

R. A. Peace, 

34 Station Road, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Nr. Ilkley, Yorks. 
Miss I. Kirillova, 

French Institute, Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 


Mrs. U. Roseveare, 
Kenilworth Hall, Kenilworth, Warks. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dr. J. I. Fennell (Oxford). 
P. Henry (Liverpool). 

J. Dumbeck (Manchester). 
Dr. A. Stokes (London). 


SUB-COMMITTEES.: HON. SECRETARIES. 


1 Text-books. M. E. Harley. 

Teaching methods and aids. C. V. James. 
Examinations. F. G. Gregory. 

Exchanges with Russia. Mrs. M. James. 
Information and Broadsheet. R. A. Peace. 


ut WN 


STEERING COMMITTEE. 


F. G. Gregory (Hon. Chairman). 

M. E. Harley (Hon. Vice-Chairman). 

C. V. James (Hon. General Secretary). 

J. M. C. Davidson (Hon. Membership Secretary). 
Dr. H. Rapp (University Representative, London). 
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BROADSHEET No. 3 


The Broadsheet is sent free to all subscribing members of A.T.R. 


Membership fee of £2 per annum should be sent to the 
Hon. Membership Secretary, Mr. J. M. C. Davidson. 


Associate Membership is open to students 
and non-teachers at half-fee. 


A.T.R. IS RECOGNISED BY THE INLAND REVENUE AS 
A BODY DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Broadsheet Committee 


Editor : 


R. A. PEACE, 34 Station Road, Burley-in-Wharfedale, 
Nr. Ilkley, Yorks. 


Advertising Manager : 
I. B. FADEN, 26 Sunny Gardens Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 
J. L. Meigh. N. Jones. D. R. Wanstall. 


Cover by J. L. HIRST. 


Printed by E. Hough & Co., Bradford. 
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Broadsheet No. 3 has unfortunately taken longer to produce 
than we originally estimated. We hope that members and 
advertisers will appreciate that to print a specialised journal 
of this nature for the first time, raises many problems, which, 


we hope, will largely be solved for future numbers. 


ESSENTIALS of RUSSIAN 


by ANDRE VON GRONICKA, Columbia University ; 
and HELEN BATES-YACOBSON, George Washington 
University. 


THIRD EDITION 


Here is a grammar book which deals with the 
essentials of the Russian language and carefully 
guides the beginner along the road to complete 
mastery of the language. 


It offers a complete, systematic yet simple 
presentation of Russian grammar in combination 
with lively, informative, and graded reading selec- 
tions. Grammatical rules are presented within the 
pattern of a living language. 


Songs, poetry, proverbs, and riddles enliven the 
work and introduce the rich heritage of Russian 
culture and folklore. The Appendix offers many 
new and original tables for reference and review 
purposes. . 


Prentice-Hall International Inc. 1958 397 pp. 
28 Welbeck Street - London, W.1. 56 /- 
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FOREWORD 


At Oxford in January A.T.R. celebrated its first birthday and 
entered lustily on its second year. The party was long and noisy, 
the guests were many, and the fact that some of them appeared 
glassy-eyed by the end of the programme was probably a measure 
of its success. They doubled the membership fee without a blush 
or stammer, though agreement with Inland Revenue to recognise 
us as ‘a body devoted to the advancement of knowledge’ will very 
much lighten this blow. 

This year will be a testing one for A.T.R. The first results 
of its ventures will soon be appearing—at least five text-books by 
A.T.R. members should be on sale before September. We do not 
claim that these will be perfect—on matters of linguistic usage, etc. 
experts seldom agree—but we do believe that any book we sponsor 
is both necessary and of a high standard of accuracy and efficiency. 
A little later A.T.R.’s own books will appear: these, too, will 
he the result of majority decisions, and a minority will disapprove, 
but if through our Course Book and Minimum Vocabulary we 
can achieve a definition of G.C.E. Ordinary Level syllabus and 
vocabulary—this alone will justify our existence. 

In the summer holidays our first party of pupils will be visiting 
Leningrad and Moscow. The trip is expensive, but we feel that 
on its success will depend the prospects for future trips and for 
financial assistance. 

Our system of exchanges of materials is growing steadily, and 
our library is beginning to function. Stocks of recordings and film- 
strips are increasing, and more and more members are making use 
of them. Discussions of methods of using such aids are part of the 
programme of each kruzhok. 

The formation of these kruzhki has led to a substantial increase 
of A.T.R. activity. Not only are members able to meet and discuss 
their problems, but they will gradually be able to take over many 
of the responsibilities for reading, reviewing, lecturing, etc., hitherto 
borne by a handful of zealots in London. 

The basis of A.T.R. is that of complete co-operation between 
native Russian teachers and native English. This has proved most 
harmonious throughout the past year ; nothing must be allowed to 
decrease it. 

We began last year with 75 members in England. We now have 
more than 200—in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
Malaya, Norway—and direct contacts -in U.S.A., Italy, Czecho- 
Slovakia and U.S.S.R. Our problem is a common one—we are 
interested in increasing the scope and efficiency of the teaching of 
Russian. As long as we concentrate on this aim we shall continue 
to prosper. eings 











NOTICE FROM THE TREASURER 


At the Annual General Meeting in January of this year it was 
agreed to raise the annual subscription to £2. At the same time 
the meeting requested me to look into the possibility of paying the 
subscription under covenant in order that the Association might 
benefit by a rebate of tax. 

I enquired whether this was possible, and was informed that this 
provision existed only for charitable societies. The Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue agreed, however, to recognise the A.T.R. as a 
body devoted to the “advancement or spreading of knowledge,” 
thus permitting individual members to claim tax relief on their 
subscriptions to the Association. 

In order to make it easier for members to benefit from this 
concession I obtained copies of the relevant form (No. P358) from 
my local tax office and distributed them to all members for whcm 
I had a correct address. It appears that some members are still 
doubtful about the proper procedure to be employed. Form P358 
should be completed and forwarded to your local tax office; please 
be careful to insert your tax district reference in the box at the 
top right hand corner of the form. This reference you will find 
at the top of form P2 (notice of coding) which is normally for- 
warded annually to all affected by P.A.Y.E. Your Inspector of 
Taxes will then arrange for the £2 subscription to be included 
under your expenses on the next coding which you receive, and 
you will pay no tax on this part of your income. This represents 
a saving of some 15/- annually for anyone who is paying the full 
rate of 7/6 on any part of their income. This allowance should 
continue from year to year, being claimed annually on the forms 
for declaration of income and allowances which are sent normally 
to all tax-payers. 

The Income Tax authorities have further agreed that an 
allowance can be claimed under the same heading for any 
subscriptions to the Association that were paid in 1959, and 
members affected should include this claim on form P358. 

If members still find difficulty in claiming tax relief, it is 
suggested that they should apply (if possible making a personal 
visit) to their local tax office who will no doubt be glad to 
elucidate any points which are not clear, and also to supply 
further copies of form P358. 

A. B. MURPHY. 


N.B.—Members are requested to note that, while the treasurer will 
never turn away subscr/ptions, they are in fact payable in the first instance 
to the membership secretary (J. M. C. Davidson, City of Londex: School, 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4). Mr. Davidson keeps our member- 
ship lists up-to-date and forwards the subscriptions to me in batches for 
paying into the bank. In case of change of address members please notify 
Mr. Davidson. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND 
CONFERENCE 


The Annual General Meeting and Conference of A.T.R. was held 
at New College, Oxford on Ist-3rd January and was attended by 
more than 100 members. 

The programme included a showing of slides and a film of 
Moscow and Leningrad by Mr. Dumbreck, Dr. Greatwood, 
Mr. Gregory and Mr. James, a discussion on Teaching Methods, 
a lecture in Russian by Mrs. N. B. Karachan on ‘ Education 
in U.S.S.R.,’ a lecture by Dr. R. F. Hingley on ‘ Russian at 
University,’ a demonstration and discussion of recorded aids, a 
dinner for the President, Vice-Presidents and guests, and business 
meetings. A brief summary follows. 


1. Teaching Methods Discussion. Panel: I. B. Faden, A. A. 
Haywood, Miss I. Kirillova, Mrs. M. Hodgson (Institute of 
Education, University of London). Chairman: C. V. James. 

The discussion showed a lack of general agreement on 
methods of introducing Russian to beginners, the role of 
spoken language in the course, etc. Mrs. Hodgson made 
a spirited plea for a more active, live method of teaching 
for Russian than that commonly used for French and 
German. 


2. Russian at University: Dr. R. F. Hingley. 
Dr. Hingley pointed out the emphasis on study of 
literature in university courses and the consequently 
low standard of linguistic knowledge of some graduates. 
He deplored the absurdity of the *‘ gossamer wings’ type 
of examination prose and asked for more realistic tests. 

3. Education in U.S.S.R.: Mrs. Karachan. 
Mrs. Karachan, who is ‘aspirant’ of the University of 
Leningrad at present spending a year on research in 
London, gave a broad picture of narodnoye obrazovantye 
in U.S.S.R. and answered a number of questions on 
methods, boarding schools, etc. We are extremely grate- 
ful to her for giving up so much of her time to address 
the meeting. 

4. Recorded Aids: Mrs. D. M. Cooper, C. V. James, J. Green- 

wood (Assimil). 

Extracts from a number of recorded courses were played, 
their contents analysed and a discussion held of their 
possible use. Mr. Greenwood ‘demonstrated the Assimil 
Course. Mrs. D. M. Cooper demonstrated her recorded 
course, designed for use at adult evening classes. 


5. Dinner, Saturday, 2nd January. Guests at dinner were: Sir 
William Hayter, Mr. Peterson, Professor Hill, Professor 
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Business 
a.m. 


p.m. 





Konovalov, Dr. Bolsover, Mr. Christian, Mr. Seeley, Dr. 
Hingley, Mr. Burrows, Mr. Auty. 


In brief after-dinner speeches Mr. Peterson pointed out 
that more funds were available for subsidising eggs than 
‘egg-heads,’ and Professor Hill thanked A.T.R. ‘for 
existing.’ 

At an informal meeting after dinner members were able 
to meet the guests. 


meetings. 


Minutes of the Inaugural Meetings, January 1959, were 
presented by the General Secretary. 

Associate Membership for students and non-teachers at 
50°/, fee was proposed and accepted by the meeting. 
The Treasurer presented his report. (See Constitution). 
The General Secretary presented his report. 
Sub-Committee Secretaries presented their reports. 

In discussion of the proposed A.T.R. Course Book it was 
decided that (a) the order of nominal cases in paradigms 
should be: N.G.A.D.LP.; (b) the grammar summary 
should contain such extra material to that given in the 
text as Mr. Seeley should deem advisable. In discussion 
of exchanges Mrs. M. James was empowered to organise 
a school visit to Russia for A.T.R. members in the 
summer vacation. In discussion of the Broadsheet, 
Mr. Peace was required to examine the possibility of 
printing the next issue instead of publishing it in type- 
script. (See Broadsheet Report). 

A draft constitution was presented by the General Secre- 
tary, together with a number of proposed amendments. 
These were passed nem-con. 

After discussion it was agreed that the next Annual 
General Meeting and Conference should be held at 
New College, Oxford, from 2nd-4th January, 1961. 


In elections of University Representatives the follow- 


ing were elected to the Committee: Mr. Dumbreck 
(Manchester), Dr. Fennell (Oxford), Mr. Henry (Liver- 
pool), Dr. Stokes (London). 

In elections to the Committee the following were elected : 
Mr. N. T. H. Jones, Miss I. Kirillova, Mrs. U. Roseveare. 
The Treasurer proposed increase of Annual Membership 
Fee to £2 per annum to help finance the publication 
of a printed Broadsheet. This was passed by a !arce 
majority, and Mr. Murphy was required to investivate 
the possibility of covenanting for seven years. (See 
Notice from the Treasurer). 

The meeting then adjourned to form local kruzhk:, elect 
Convening Secretaries and arrange first meetings. 
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KRUZHKI 


At A.G.M. it was decided to set up local groups or kruzhki so 
that members could meet each other in smaller groups and for- 
ward the aims of A.T.R. without reference to the main committee. 
Volunteers were invited to become Convening Secretaries, and these 
were asked to organise meetings wherever there was a sufficiently 
large number of teachers to make it worth while. The precise 
number necessary to form a kruzhok was not defined : the only 
point emphasised was that A.T.R. will subsidise the kruzhki which 
must, therefore, be of a reasonable size. Members present at 
A.G.M. were able to give their names to the Convening Secretaries ; 
those who were not present are urged now to get into touch with 
these Secretaries. The Convening Secretaries will advise such 
members of the activities of the groups, but it is up to each 
individual member to advise the appropriate Secretary of his 
desire to take part. 

The following kruzhki have now been formed: London, 
Manchester, Merseyside, Midlands and Leeds. It is hoped to 
form at least one Scottish kruzhok at the Conference of Scottish 
Teachers of Russian to be held at Dundee from Ist-4th Aprii. 


1. LONDON. 


Temporary Convening Secretary: I. B. Faden, 26 Sunny 
Gardens, U.W.4. 


The first meeting was held on 13th February at S.S.E.ES., 
Senate House, and was attended by 30 members. This was 
devoted to a discussion of new books, Library arrangements, 
Exchanges with Russia, and the future programme. The follow- 
ing meetings were planned : 

(a) demonstration of recorded lessons 


(b) demonstration lesson for beginners (with a class of school- 
children aged 12-13). 


2. LEEDS. 


Convening Secretary: P. J. Culhane, Allerton Grange School, 
Talbot Avenue, Leeds, 17. 


REPORT. 


The first meeting of the Leeds group was held on Saturday, 20th 
February, 1960, in the Russian Department of Leeds University. Ten 
people were present including Mr. Borras, who allowed us the use of the 
Department for the meeting. Mr. Haywood, of Sheffield, was in the chair. 
Here is a resumé of the proceedings :— 


(1) School trips to Russia: The cost of these trips was thought to be 
a major problem, and it was therefore decided that it would be best to 
hold these trips on an exchange basis. Possible solutions to difficulties 
thus arising were put forward. Mr. Borras decided to write to Mr. 
Nikiforov, a Russian member of the Society for Cultural Relations, who, 
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it was thought, might be able to give help or advice. The group thought 
that a project such as an exchange with Russians would best be handled 
by the executive committee of A.T.R., rather than by the local kruzhki. 


(2) Text-books. The greatest difficulty in providing graded readers 
(which were thought to be the greatest need) was the absence of an agreed 
minimum vocabulary. The subject matter of readers for children up to 
the age of 14 should consist of adventures, or of humorous stories. From 
the age of 15 onwards, readers might aim to provide interesting informa- 


tion about life in Soviet Russia and about the geography and history of 
the country. 


(3) Conversation groups. A start is to be made in the Leeds and 
Bradford area with the co-operation of the Russian members of the 
University department. The Secretary will arrange details with Mr. Borras, 
and members will be contacted individually. A Russian Day will probably 
be arranged by Mr. Borras at the University, with the co-operation of our 
members. It is expected to take place at about this time next year. 


(4) The request for material for the Broadsheet was passed on to 
members. 


(5) News of the activities of the London section was passed on to 
members. 


(6) It was thought that we might try and persuade Leeds libraries 
committee to increase its stock of Russian books. 


(7) One member asked whether film-strips were available as a visual 
aid. He had heard that Mr. James had used them with success, and he 
wondered whether information about the method of operation could be 
made available to members generally. 


(8) Examinations were then discussed. It was agreed that far too 
much emphasis was given to translation, and that more marks should be 
allotted to oral work. Continual pressure should be exerted upon the 
examining bodies to set examinations which would justify the teaching of 
Russian as a spoken language. 


P. J. CULHANE. 


3. MIDLAND. 


Convening Secretary: W. Blackshaw, The Red House, Repton, 
Derbyshire. 


The first meeting was held on Sth March and was attended by 
11 members and new recruits. It is expected that at least 15 will 
attend future meetings, to be held on Sunday afternoons. The 
following programme was agreed :—- 


(a) teaching-methods discussions 

(b) text-book criticisms 

(c) films (from A.T.R. Library) 

(d) recordings (tape and records from A.T.R.) 
(e) lectures and papers from guest speakers. 


The next meeting was to be held on 22nd May in Birmingham. 
A lecture on Soviet Education was planned for October. 
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4. MERSEYSIDE. 


Convening Secretary: S. Paton, 35 Mount Street, Liverpool. 
REPORT. 


A meeting was held at the University of Liverpool on Saturday, 
13th ee Thirteen people attended, not all of them members of 
AT 


a Henry gave an account of the A.G.M. at Oxford in January. 
Mr. Paton gave an account of his work at the Institute High School, 
particularly with regard to the text-books and readers used, and to plans 
to replace Moore & Struve by Mr. Hayward’s text-book. He gave out 
copies of his syllabus and made some well-founded criticism of the 
Northern Board Examinations set last year. His talk was of value to 


most present, being a guide to those who had not yet taken a complete 
O Level” course. 


Text-books were discussed, both existing ones and forthcoming pub 
cations. Other information, concerning exchanges, summer schools i 
other organisations (A.R.C., Great Britain—U.S.S.R.) was given. 


It was decided to set up a kruzhok in Merseyside, with its headquarters, 
not as hitherto at the University, but at Institute High School. Meetings 
are to be held once a term, at which discussions shall be held on some 
particular topic of interest to practising teachers (points of method, certain 
grammar topics) or at which talks of interest to members are to be given. 
It was decided that for the next meeting Mr. Norburg should be asked to 
give a talk on Soviet Education. 


It was decided not to amalgamate with the Manchester kruzhok. 
Mr. S. Paton was elected Convening Secretary. The next meeting was 
fixed for April 2nd. 


S. PATON. 
5. MANCHESTER. 


Convening Secretary: J. K. Blackadder, Chorlton G.S., Cork- 
land Road, Manchester, 21. 


The first meeting was held on 14th March and was attended 
by 10 members—five schoo! teachers and five university teachers. 
Another meeting was planned for 30th April, at which there wil! 
be a discussion of text-books and teaching methods. It is intended 
that an afternoon meeting be held during the school holidays at 
the University to discuss the use of a tape-recorder. 


6. SCOTTISH KRUZHOK. 


At the conference of teachers of Russian at Dundee on Ist-4th 
April a Scottish kruzhok was set up. It is probable that this will 
later sub-divide into at least 2 (Edinburgh, Glasgow). 


Convening Secretary: H. Milne, Leith Academy, Edinburgh. 


The first meeting of the kruzhok took place at Dundee on 4th 
April. A discussion was held of the 1960 Scottish Schools’ 
examinations and a report is to be forwarded in the name of the 
Association to the appropriate authorities. 

A further meeting is planned in Edinburgh on Saturday, 14th 
May. 
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The Convening Secretaries are to be congratulated on their 
enthusiasm and efficiency, and it is hoped that members who do 
not yet belong to a local group will hasten to join. 


Apart from the type of activity mentioned in plans for future 
meetings it is intended that kruzhki be invited to make group 
criticisms of MSS. submitted to A.T.R., reviews for the Broad- 
sheet, tape-recordings of readings, and reports of discussions on 
methods, etc., for general publication. 


The possibility of kruzhki in Ireland and Canada is now being 
investigated. 


CVS. 


A RC 
ANGLO - RUSSIAN CONTACTS 


An independent body for promoting friendly individual contacts 
between Soviet and British people. 


We try to get Soviet iourists, students, artists, etc. to 
r-eet British people in the setting of home and family. 
An attempt is made to have Soviet professional 
people to meet their British counterparts and others. 
This is the basic work of ARC. Would you like to 
chat with a Soviet teacher? Can you offer hospitality 
to a Sovie* student on a visit here? Come and join 
us ; your help will be welcome! 


Hon. Chairman: Mr. F. G. Gregory. 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr. David Blamires, 389 Whitehall Road, Wyke, 
Bradford, to whom annual subscription of 10/- 
(students: 5/-) may be sent. 
hrs. E. C. Aitkes, 19 Willian Way, Letchworth, 
Herts., who will be glad to send more informa- 
tion on request. 





REPORTS OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


COMPOSITION OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 


At a meeting of the Committee on 12th March the composition 
of sub-committees was decided. In this we took into account the 
need to limit numbers and the desirability of representing as many 
parts of the country as possible. The composition of each sub- 
committee is listed below. We are most grateful to retiring 
members for their services during the past year. 


I. TEXT BOOKS 


(a) Members: E. M. Harley (Hon. Sec.) 
I. B. Faden 
Dr. J. I. C. Fennell 
A. A. Haywood 
P. Waddington 


(b) Definition of Functions : 


i. INFORMATION: date of existing text-books and 
statistics of use and opinions: new books desired 
and being made. 

li. CO-ORDINATION : of work of members engaged in 
compiling new books advice and consultation con- 
cerning language and pedagogical efficiency. 

(To facilitate the work of the committee, members 
working on the compilation of new books are invited 
to keep the secretary informed.) 

ili. PUBLICATION : liaison with publishers; negotiation 
of publication for members if desired: information 
both ways. 

iv. REVIEWING: for publishers in Broadsheet: aim at 
establishing A.T.R. as natural reviewing body of new 
text-books. 

v. READING: of manuscripts for publishers. 


Progress : 

i. Since the publication of Broadsheet No. II a number of MSS 
have been read by the committee. Books have also been 
received for review. Several potential authors and interested 
publishers have been brought together and new books planned. 
The first books written by members of A.T.R. have been 
advertised and will appear in print between June and September 
of this year (SEE: list of recommended books) (p. 21). 

ili. A.T.R. Course Book. The Course Book being written for 
A.T.R. by Mr. F. F. Seeley in consultation with Dr. Helen 
Rapp is now well advanced. The grammatical skeleton has 
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been completed, and the text and exercises are being compiled. 
The book will not appear in time for the next academic year. 

iii. A.T.R. Minimum Vocabulary. A fully documented first draft 
for the A.T.R. Minimum Vocabulary for Ordinary Level has 
been submitted to the committee by Mr. P. Waddington. It 
is now being examined by the Manchester “ Kruzhok.” 

iv. Kniga dlya chteniya. Because of the acute shortage of 
e'ementary reading material permission has been received to 
publish extracts from the Soviet Kniga dlya cxtyeniya diya 
studentov inostrantsev, 1959. Selected extracts (20 pp. o° 
typescript, in cardboard folder) have been prepared and are 
being distributed for A.T.R. by the Bradda Book Agency at 
3/6. The passages were selected and edited by Mr. C. V. James 
and Mr. I. B. Faden: proceeds of the sale of these booklets 
will be paid to A.T.R. 

A short review of this edition is included on page 61. 
Members who have material suitable for further publications of 
this type are invited to submit them to the committee. It is intended 
that such booklets should act as a temporary stop-gap and should 
be published by A.T.R. to whom all profits would be payable. 


Information for Publishers 


In order to remedy the deficiencies in existing text-books of 
Russian and the almost total absence of text-books designed 
expressly for use in schools with modern teaching techniques, a 
Text-Book Sub-Committee has been set up. Its functions include 

(1) gathering information ; (2) co-ordinating compilation ; 
(3) negotiating publication; (4) reviewing; (5) reading. 
(1) INFORMATION. 


A List has been compiled of existing text-books, together with 
statistics of their use by teachers and a summary of the teachers’ 
opinions of the efficiency and suitability of the books. At the - 
same time a survey has been made of the new books which are 
needed. This information was issued in Broadsheet No. I, May, 
1959 for members of the Association. 

(2) COMPILATION. 


Membership of the Association consists of a unique mixture of 
native Russian-speakers and native English-speakers (whose 
appreciation of the peculiar difficulties of Russian for the English- 
speaking pupil is based on personal experience). Under the 
guidance of the Text-Book Sub-Committee, on which both cate- 
gories of teachers are represented, a number of text-books are 
being compiled. Some have already reached an advanced staze 
of preparation: others are still in embryo. The committee will 
ensure that any book it sponsors will be both linguistically acurate 
and pedagogically efficient. They will be designed by teachers for 
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teaching, and much of the material included will have been 
thoroughly tested in the classroom. 


(3) PUBLICATION. 


As the books of its members are completed, the committee 
seeks publication. It is desired that the name of the Association 
be regarded as evidence of the quality of the book: it will there- 
fore seek to publish only those books which satisfy its requirements 
of accuracy and efficiency. 

(4) REVIEWING. 


The Association offers its services in reviewing proposed new 
publications, reprints, etc. of books intended for use by teachers. 
Fees are payable to the Association, and-the review carried out 
on the same lines as the examination of books of its members. 
(5) READING. 


The Association offers its services as reader of manuscripts of 
proposed text-books of Russian, fees being payable to the 
Association and the reading conducted on the same principles as 
the examination of books of members. 


Response : 


In response to our invitation to publishers to co-operate in the 
preparation of new text-books a number of manuscripts have been 
submitted by several Houses to the text-book committee. Manu- 
scripts have been studied by teachers of the type for whom tie 
proposed books are intended, reports compiled and submitted. As 
a consequence new books are scheduled for publication short!y 
and others are being considered. Advance notices and reviews 
will be submitted to A.T.R. members in due course. 

Members intending to compile books are reminded that the 
sole aim of the text-book committee is the provision of advice— 
linguistic and pedagogic—without any financial stipulations. 

Below is a list of books examined and approved by the Texi- 
Book Sub-Committee. Books submitted to the sub-committee for 
review will be found under the separate section of Book Reviews. 


Recommended Text-Books 


This list is a first instalment ; it is intended that it be continued 
in later editions of the Broadsheet. Some of the more recent books 
are still under discussion and are therefore not mentioned here. 

The list contains a number of Soviet books. Supplies of these 
are erratic and subject to no discernable laws, but it is felt that 
they should be included in the list for the benefit of teachers who 
may already have them or may be able to obtain them in the 
future. The Text-Book Committee is prepared to consider for 


inclusion in supplementary lists any book which members feel 
should qualify. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Unbegaun: Russian Grammar, O.U.P. aoe 
Borras & Christian: Russian Syntax, O.U. P. 
Morison: Studies in Russian Forms & Uses, L.U.P. 
Gvozdev: Sovremmenyj russkij literaturnyj yazyk 
Moscow, 1958 2 vols. 6/- 
Rozenthal : Posobe po russkoumu yazyku dlya 
postupayushchikh v vuzy, Moscow, 1959 
Pul’kina : Kratkij spravechnik po russkoj 
grammatike, Moscow, 1951 
Fyodorov & Kryukova: Spravochnik po glagol’nomu 
upravleniyu v russkom yazyke, Moscow 


PHONETICS. 


Ward : Russian Pronunciation, Oliver & Boyd, 1959 
Avanesov: Fonetika sovremmenogo russkogo 
literaturnogo yazyka, Moscow, 1956 
Avanesov: Russkoye literaturnoye proiznosheniye 
Moscow, 1958 
Avanesov : Udareniye v sovremmenom russkom 
yazyke, Moscow, 1958 
PROSE TRANSLATION. 
Macpherson & Wissotsky: Passages for Russian 
Translation & Comprehension, Arnold, 1959 
Konovalov : Russian Prose Composition, 


O.U.P., 1953/1960 
COURSE BOOKS. 


Potapova : Russian Elementary Course, Moscow, 1959 





30/- 
35/- 
21/- 
and 5/— 
4/6 

5r. 20 


2/5 


12/6 
6/- 
3/- 
1/- 


4/6 
4/6 


2 vols. 7/6 and 9/6 


Moore & Struve, Book I Arnold, 1947 
READERS. 
(1) Designed as text-books. 
Pargment: Modern Russian Reader, Pitman 
A Beginner’s Russian Conversation (revised, 1960) 
Methuen 
Kniga dlya chteniya (Soviet publication, 
edited A.T.R.), Bradda 
Kniga dlya chteniya dlya studentov inostrantsev 
Moscow, 1959 
Doctor Aibolit, Detgiz Moscow 1959 
(2) Literary editions and selections. 
The Album and Five Other Tales (Chekhov), Pitman 
How I became an Actor (Kuprin), Pitman 
A Siberian Forest Adventure (Boronina), Methuen 
The Actress (Ehrenburg) and Petya the Cock (Ivanov) 
Methuen 
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16/- 
4/- 
2/6 


4r. 85 
2/- 
5/- 
3/6 
2/3 


3/9 





Carp (Fedin), Methuen ... be 2/3 


Ilya’s Childhood and Children (Gorky), ‘Methuen a 3/- 
The Saga of the Sergeant (Ivanov), Methuen . re 4/- 
Selected Short Stories (Chekhov), O.U.P. ... 15/- 
Russian Short Stories of Nineteenth et OUP. 15/- 
Selections from Tolstoy, O.U.P. oes ‘ 18/- 
Gore ot Uma (Griboyedov), O.U.P.... cus sig 18/- 
Soviet Prose (ed. Hingley), Allen & Unwin _... a 12/6 
Boevye Budni, Pitman ... ang a 4/6 


SCIENCE READERS. 


Kniga dlya chteniya po estestvoznaniyu dlya 4 ogo 
klassa, Moscow, 1960 2/- 
DICTIONARIES. 


Akhmanova : English-Russian Dictionary 
Moscow, 1957 6/- 
Akhmanova: Russian-English Dictionary 
Moscow, 1957 5/- 
Mueller: English-Russian Dictionary, Moscow, 1956 20/- 
Smirnitsky: Russian-English Dictionary, Moscow, 1959 31/6 
Ozhegov & Shapiro: Orfograficheskij slovar’ 
russkogo yazyka, Moscow, 1957 10/- 
Avanesov & Ozhegov: Russkoye literaturnoye 
proiznisheniye i udareniye (slovar’-spravochnik), 
Moscow, 1959 12r. 
Ushakov & Kryuchkov: Orfograficheskij Slovar’ 
dlya srednej shkoly, Moscow, 1960 2/- 
Klyuyeva: Kratkij slovar’ sinonimov russkogo 
yazyka, Moscow, 1956 3/9 
Ushakov: Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo yazyka, 
Moscow, 1935  £8/8/— 


PUNCTUATION. 
Pravila russkoj orfografii i punctuatsiyi, Uchpedgiz, 1956 2r.55 
CONVERSATION. 


Kany & Kaun: 
Intermediate Russian Conversation, Harrap 3/6 
Elementary Russian Conversation, Harrap 3/6 
Advanced Russian Conversation, Harrap ... 7/6 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS APPROVED IN MS. 
60 Russian Proses: Murphy & Schatunowski ‘Methuen 
A Book of Russian Idioms: I. B. Faden Methuen 


An Elementary Russian Science Reader: I. B. Faden Methuen 
Russian Composition & Vocabulary : 
C. V. James & H. Rapp Methuen 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS NOT EXAMINED IN MS. 


P.ussian for Scientists: D. Ward. 

Russian through Reading: K. Brook & J. Forsyth. 

A Beginner’s Russian Course: R. Hingley. 

Rapid Readers in Russian: F. G. Gregory, C. V. James, 
Mrs. M. Wild. 


PROJECTED BOOKS TO BE EXAMINED BY A.T.R. IN MS. 


A.T.R. Course Book: F. F. Seeley. 
A.T.R. Song Book: O’Toole & Biggin. 
A.T.R. Minimum Vocabulary for Ordinary Level : 
P. Waddington. 

Nezasluzhennye kanikuly—A Reader for Ordinary Level : 

C. V. James & H. Rapp. 
Elementary Reader: J. O. Lewis & Mrs. N. S. Scorer. 
Modern Russian Composition: P. Henry. 


li. TEACHING AIDS AND METHODS 


(a) Members: C. V. James (Hon. Sec.) 
P. J. Culhane 
Mrs. L. Volossevich 
J. Z. Graham 
Mrs. S. Raikes 


(b) Definition of Functions : 


i. INFORMATION: data of existing aids (recordings, 
filmstrips, visual-aids, song-books, broadcasts, etc.) ; 
statistics of use and opinions ; new aids desired. 

ii. CO-ORDINATION : of members’ efforts. 

lili. MANUFACTURE : 

(a) aids made by members for free loan by A.T.R. ’ 
(b) aids to be made on commercial basis in con- 
junction with text-books, etc. 

iv. METHODS: Evolution of methods appropriate to Arts 
and Science course: co-operation with Text-Book 
Sub-Committee in method for which products are 
designed. 

Progress : 
i. Recorded Aids. 

Manufacture of tape-recordings for A.T.R. has progressed : 

the popularity of these continues, and there are waiting-lists. 

More copies of existing tapes, as well as new recordings, are 

being made. It is intended that a copy of each tape be 

lodged with Convening Secretaries of the kruzhki. As part 
of our exchanges with the Moscow branch of the USSR-GB 

Society several recorded readings of literary works have been 
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received. It is anticipated that these will be followed by 
tape-recordings of readings and conversational Russian. 
A review of existing recorded aids, together with brief notes 
on their use, is included below. 

ii. Film-strips. 
Film-strips have been borrowed by a number of members. 
We have received a catalogue as part of our exchanges and 
shall be enlarging our stocks. These will be distributed 
amongst kruzhki. A description of their contents and discussion 
of their use will be included in the next issue of our Broadsheet. 
A list of film-strips available is included below: this will be 
supplemented in later editions. 

iii, A.T.R. Song-Book. 
The song-book being compiled for A.T.R. by Mr. O’Toole 
and Mr. Biggin is nearing completion. It is hoped that it 
will be on sale before the end of this year. Tape-recordings of 
the contents will be made and offered for sale at the same 
time. 

iv. Teaching-Method. 
The subject of Teaching-Method will be discussed at meetings 
of the local kruzhki during the next few months. A report 
of these discussions will be included in our next issue. 


Aids 
1. TAPE RECORDINGS. 


The following tape recordings are available for loan, free of 
charge except postage. Members are warned that the recordings 
are in very great demand: there may therefore be a little delay 
between ordering and receipt. Members receiving recordings are 
asked not to keep them for long periods. See also Review of 
Recorded Aids (p. 66). 

RECORDINGS BY MEMBERS. 


1. Moore & Struve, Part I—2 copies 
(Mrs. E. Hartley and Mrs. L. Volossevich) 
2. Fedin; Sazany (Mrs. Volossevich) 
3. Russian Serenade (A programme of Russian records 
presented by J. O. Lewis) 


SOVIET RECORDINGS. 


4. Pushkin: Skazka o pope i rabotnike ego Balde 
(V. I. Kachalov) 

5. Pushkin: Extract from Kapitanskaya dochka 

(V. I. Kachalov) 
Pushkin : Extract from Ruslan i Lyudmilla 

(V. I. Kachalov) 
Pushkin : Metel’ (I. V. Ilinsky) 
Ostrovsky : Les (excerpts) (V. I. Kachalov and I. V. Ilinsk y) 
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9. Chekhov: Sapogi (I. V. Ilinsky) 

10. Chekhov: Khameleon (I. V. Ilinsky) 

11. Chekhov: Shilo v meshke (I. V. Ilinsky) 

12. Chekhov: Tri sestry (MXAT) 

13. Tolstoy L.N.: Plody prosveshcheniya ; monolog kukharki 
(Ryzhova) 

14. Nekrasov: Shto dumaet starukha, kogda ei ne spitsa 
(Ryzhova) 

15. Mayakovsky: Stikhi 0 sovetskom pasporte (Aksenov) 

16. Gogol: Shinel’ 

2. FILM STRIPS. 


A library of film-strips obtained in the Soviet Union has been 
formed by kindness of members named below. The films may be 
borrowed free of charge, though borrowers are requested to pay 
registered post both ways. 


Film-strips available for loan by P. Henry, 14 Orient Drive, 


Gateacre, Liverpool. 
COLOURED. 


: 
2. 


x 
4. 


Krest’yanskiye Deti (Nekrasov), for children. 
Bychok—chorny bochok, belye kopytsa, for children of 
pre-school age. 

Morozko—Russian folk-tale, for children. 

Ilya Muromets i Kalin-Tsar, bylina, for children. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


“5 
6. 
a 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 


N.V. Gogol’ (2 parts). 

L.N. Tolstoy (2 parts). 

L.S. Turgenev (2 parts). 

Poslyednyeya Kvartira Pushkina. 
Dvorets Nauki na Leninskykh Gorakh. 
Leningrad. 

Moskovsky Metropoliten. 


Film-strips available for loan from C. V. James, 15 The Alders, 
London, N.21. 


1 
Zz 


— 


=SoweIAn Rw 


Sokrovischa Gosudarstvennovo Ermitazha (3 pts., coloured). 
Gosudarstvennyj Ermitazh (Otdel kul’tury i isskustva 
drevnyevo mira). 

Kavkazskij Plennik (L.N. Tolstoy) (Colour). 

Yasnaya Polyana—-Dom-muzej. 

Po Moskve (2 parts). 

Moskovskij Metropoliten. 

Odessa—gorod—geroj. 

Leningrad (2 parts). 

Dvorets Nauki na Leninskykh Gorakh. 

Shtrafnoj Udar: road safety story for children (colour). 
Dym v Lesu—war story for children (2 parts). 
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12. Otryad Trubachova Srazhayetsya—war story for children 
(2 parts). 

13. V. Nashej Kvartire, for children. 

14. V. Zverinom Gorodke, for children. 

15. Khokkej s shajboj. 

16. A.S. Serafimovich. 

17. Den’ na Vystavke. 

18. Otdykh Sovietskykh Lyudyej. 

19. V.V. Mayakovsky. 


Film-strips are available for loan from Miss E. Hunkin, Flat 2, 
Sandpits, Kingsgate Road, Winchester, Hants. 


BIOGRAPHICAL : 15. Znatnyje 
1. P. I. Chajkovskij. Puteshestvenniki. 
2. Repin. GEOGRAPHICAL. 
3. I. A. Goncharov. 16. Moskva 
HISTORICAL. Sotsialisticheskaya. 
4. Dekabristy. 17. Zimov’ye na student. 
5. Bogdan Khmelnitski. 18. K vershinam Kavkaza. 
6. V Moskve na Krasnoj 19. Po zarkapatskoy oblasti. 
Ploschadi. VARIOUS. 
7. Moskva v 1812 godu. 20. Chuk i Gek (story of two 
FAIRY TALES. little boys). 
8. Kot v sapogakh 21. Nasha shkola (the building 
(colour). of a school). 
9. Sinbad Morekhod 22. Basny Krylova (colour). 
(colour). 23. Kak muzhik barina 
10. Skazka o Ivane- prouchil. 
Tsarevitch i Serom 24. Mumu (po rasskazu 
Volke (2 parts). Turgeneva). 
11. IPya Muromets i 25. Serjozha Vorontsov—war 
Idolische. story. 
12. Vasilisa Prekrasnaya. 26. Nastenka—war story. 


13. Tri Pryakhi. 
14. Goluboj Kovyor— 
Asian fairy story with 
a twist, Stalin era 
(colour). 
3. WALL CHARTS. 
Members are invited to submit needs or specimens. 


ill. EXAMINATIONS 


(a) Members: F.G. Gregory (Hon. Sec.) 
Dr. J. I. C. Fennell (University Ramanan’ 
A. A. Haywood 
Mrs. N. S. Marks 
I. B. Faden 
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(b) Definition of functions : 

i. INFORMATION : of existing examinations, statistics of 
opinions of members. 

ii. LIAISON: with Universities and Examining Boards re 
complaints of members, reform of examinations, 
appointment of examiners, etc. 

Perhaps the most valuable function of this sub-committee is 
the passing on of members’ opinions of the form, standard, etc. of 
G.C.E. examinations, etc. For the proper functioning of the sub- 
committee it is therefore essential that members pass on any 
complaints—or praise—to Mr. Gregory. 


IV. EXCHANGES WITH RUSSIA 


(a) Members: Mrs. M. James (Hon. Sec.) 
Dr. A. Stokes (University Representative) 
Miss I. Kirillova 
W. Lough 
W. S. Blackshawe 
(b) Definition of functions : 

i. INFORMATION: desires of members re visiting U.S.S.R., 
providing hospitality for visiting delegations, acting 
as guides and interpreters, etc., school trips to 
US.S.R. 

ii. INITIATIVE : approaches to official bodies re exchanges 
of teachers, students, pupils and materials. 
Organisation of school parties to Russia. 


Progress Report 
1. US.S.R.—G.B. SOCIETY, MOSCOW. 


The assistant secretary, Miss Galina Frolova, came to London 
in December, 1960. Mr. C. V. James and Mrs. M. James met 
her, talked with her and entertained her to meals and theatre. 
Further additions to the library have been received and publishers 
in this country have sent books to U.S.S.R.—G.B. Society, Moscow 
(see A.T.R. Library). 

2. G.B.—U.S.S.R. ASSOCIATION, LONDON. 

A.T.R. had representative members to meet Georgian State 
Dancers at tea and on a coach trip to visit Kew, Windsor, Hampton 
Court. Later when the President of U.S.S.R.—G.B. Society, 
Surkov visited London, A.T.R. was represented at a reception. 
Members are now being invited to accompany Soviet tourists on 
excursions. 

3. ASSISTANTSHIPS. 


About 12 people returned the questionnaire in the November 
Broadsheet asking for Assistantships in schools in U.S.S.R. The 
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periods of time varied from one term to one year. A survey of 
requirements has been sent to the Ministry of Education (Mr. 
Roach) and to the Foreign Office (Cultural Relations with U.S.S.R. 
Branch). Please keep the secretary of the Exchanges Sub- 
Committee informed of your requirements so that these can be 
passed on to the higher authorities. 


4. SCHOOL VISIT TO RUSSIA—SUMMER, 1960. 


A party of schoolboys is to visit Russia this Summer, August 
20th to September Sth. The journey out and return is by ship, 
the Russian Baltika, to Leningrad calling at Helsinki. After four 
days in Leningrad, the party will go to Moscow for four days. 
Included in the party are boys from Altrincham Grammar School, 
City of London School, Shrewsbury, St. Christopher’s School, 
Letchworth, Tottenham Grammar School. Mr. C. V. James hopes 
to accompany the boys as official escort and Mr. Michael Hart 
of Shrewsbury will be one of the party. The tour is being arranged 
by Contours, Ltd., at a cost several pounds below that for tourists 
and they are hoping to arrange to cover the party’s requirements 
for sight-seeing. Price £59 Tourist Class and £66 7s. for III Class. 
PEN FRIENDS. 


(a) For teachers. Contacts have been made with schools in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Stalingrad, and the Ukraine. 

(b) For pupils. A particularly flourishing exchange is taking 
place between an Internat in Stalingrad where pupils learning 
English (13-17 years of age) are corresponding in English with a 
girls’ school in London. Exchanges of letters have been followed 
by exchanges of books and postcards between the two schools. 
Other exchanges have also been made. 


COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF RUSSIAN—to be held in 
Moscow in the Summer of 1960 (25th August to 24th September). 


The provisional arrangements for the course, not yet confirmed 
by the Russian authorities, allow twenty-one days for academic 
studies, four hours a day, and excursions to places of interest. 
There will be visits to museums, art galleries, and plenty of 
opportunity for spending time with Russian teachers of Russian. 
The general content of the course will be linguistic, but it may be 
possible to add lectures on literature, art, geography, to suit the 
members. 

The members of the course who are expected to number about 
25, will be required to travel as a group. This will not only keep 
down the cost but will best fit the arrangements of the Soviet 
authorities. 

The cost of the return fare and subsistence en route will be 
approximately £65 for each member of which the British Council 
will be prepared to pay £30. The Soviet authorities will be 
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responsible for the cost of travel, accommodation and sustinence, 
apart from the journey to and from Moscow. 
Travel will be by rail via the Hook of Holland and Berlin. 
It is a three-day journey. The travel arrangements will be made 
by the British Council through a travel agency. 
Mabel James. 


E.LC. Study-visit to Russia, December 1959—January 1960 
Cost £40 


During the Christmas vacation, a group of teachers and 
intending teachers spent six weeks in the Soviet Union on a study- 
visit organised by the E.I.C. and subsidised by the British Council. 
The party consisted of fifteen men and seven girls. Five of the 
group were in their first year of teaching, the remainder—students 
at training colleges and university departments of education. Some 
spoke no Russian whatsoever. 

The main aim of the visit was to study the Soviet system of 
education, each student working on a particular project (my own 
for example being “ the teaching of foreign languages”). Before 
arriving in Moscow, we had the impression that the party would 
be divided into groups of 3-5, each group studying education in a 
different area of the Soviet Union. In Moscow, however, we 
learned that the party was not to be split and that our stay was 
to be divided equally between Moscow and Leningrad. 

In both towns we were attached to the main ped. institutes, 
where the working day (six a week) could generally be divided 
into three parts :-— 

1. 10—2. Lectures on language teaching, examining technical 
aids, observing classes (Leningrad only), receiving language 
instruction (not welcomed by the majority of the party, who felt 
that the time might more usefully be devoted to extra school 
visits), lectures on literature. 

For all the above activities, the party was divided into three 
groups, depending on extent of knowledge of Russian. 

2. Afternoon. School visits or sight-seeing. 

3. Evening. Theatre (Bolshoi three times), dances at students’ 
hostels or at the ped. institutes’ parties. Some evenings were spent 
simply talking to anyone, ranging from good komsomolkas to 
casual acquaintances, met originally in the street, on tubes or at 
dances. One particularly enjoyable dance was at a Leningrad 
youth club. 

Christmas and New Year were spent in Leningrad. Celebrations 
on New Year’s Eve lasted from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. or later. No 
more information available since memories are still hazy. 

Sundays were generally spent skating, relaxing, sight-seeing or 
simply talking. 

Of the schools visited perhaps the boarding and special language 
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schools were the most interesting. Both are ten or eleven year 
schools. In the language schools, a foreign language is taught 
from the second year (i.e., to eight year olds). Geography and 
history are taught in that language from the fourth year. All 
notices and signs are printed in the language concerned. 


One boarding school visited was a combination of boarding 
and language school. The main language was Hindi; “ Since the 
school has a bent towards civil engineering and we do so much 
construction work in India, it is only natural...” 


In Moscow we stayed in a non-tourist hotel and had our meals 
in a nearby stolovaya. Running from hotel to stolovaya for 
breakfast at 7-50 with the temperature 30° below zero, will probably 
remain the greatest achievement of our lives. In Leningrad we 
stayed at the luxurious “ Astoria.” Welcome though the contrast 
was, we undoubtedly absorbed far more Russian “ atmosphere ” 
from the Moscow stolovaya than from the cosmopolitan Leningrad 
“ Astoria.” 


A welcome feature of the programme was four free days at 
the end of our stay. We returned to Moscow from Leningrad, 
gradually recovered from the effects of New Year, looked up the 
British students at the University and also the people we had met 
previously. In general we revelled in unaccustomed idleness. Also 
welcome was the twenty-four hour stay in Warsaw on the return 
journey. We are certain too that the journey by train was far 
more enjoyable than an air journey would have been. 

Suggestion for Improvement. 


At a final meeting with the Deputy-Minister of Education, we 
expressed our general appreciation and made some suggestions for 
improving future visits :— 

(a) That the programme be submitted to England before each 

visit. 

(b) That more time be devoted to school visits and less to 

receiving language instruction. 

(c) That the party be divided into groups of 3—S on arrival 

in Moscow, each group to be based on a ped. institute in 
different parts of the Soviet Union. 


The suggestions seemed to be favourably received. It will be 
interesting to see whether or not they will be implemented on the 
next E.IL.C. visit in April. 


One afterthought—it seems unfortunate that the party could 
not have been entirely composed of Russian speakers.- At the 
School of Slavonic Studies, many intending teachers, including five 
girls, would leap at a chance of making such a visit. 


G. John. 
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Exchange of Books and Teaching Aids 


Since the November Broadsheet there is further progress to 
report. The exchange of books with the Moscow branch of the 
U.S.S.R.—G.B. Society has continued. We are grateful to Messrs. 
Edward Arnold Ltd. and Messrs. Thomas Nelson Ltd. for gifts of 
text-books which have been dispatched to Moscow. In reply to a 
request from Moscow for certain specific works on linguistics the 
latter were bought out of A.T.R. funds. Their receipt has been 
gratefully acknowledged. Moscow also asked for works of fiction 
by contemporary authors and the British Council has been 
approached for help in meeting this request. For its part Moscow 
has sent a number of books, the titles of which are listed below. 
It has also promised to send us copies in bulk of “Kniga dlya 
Chteniya dlya Studentov-Inostrantsev ” and “ Slovarny Minimum 
diya nerusskikh shkol.” It would be a help if members would 
send to me their suggestions as to the books or kinds of books 
they would like to see in our own library, so that I can send a 
further list of our requirements to Moscow. 


For the information of members the Association’s library is 
now housed in the Mid Herts Institute of Further Education, Wood 
Street, Barnet and books are available on loan. 


On the occasion of the visit of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Moscow U.S.S.R.—G.B. Society to London last December our 
Secretary made a request for tape-recordings of readings and 
conversations for film-strips. The Society has now sent a first 
batch of gramophone records. The question of reciprocating arises. 
I have asked the Society to let me know its requirements. When 
this material becomes available, I shall circularise members. 

The records received from Moscow are given as items 4, 5, 
6, 8, in the list of A.T.R. tape recordings (see Teaching Aids and 
Methods). They are also discussed in paragraph 7, under Reviews 
of Recorded Aids. 


The list of books received from Moscow will be found under 
A.T.R. Library 


CV. 
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V. BROADSHEET 


(a) Members: R. A. Peace (Hon. Sec.) 
J. L. Meigh 
N. Jones 
I. B. Faden 
D. R. Wanstall 


(b) Definition of functions : 


INFORMATION : to prepare and distribute information 
provided by the other sub-committees and the main 
committee to members and other interested persons. 

It is intended that the Broadsheet be issued at intervals—not 
necessarily regular—so that members and well-wishers should be 
informed of the latest activities of A.T.R. Issues may be devoted 
simply to one topic if this is considered desirable. 


Although the main object is to disseminate information from 
the committees to members, contributions of general interest would 
be welcomed. Thus desires of members living in a certain area 
to meet colleagues in that area; queries re books, etc.; advance 
notices of the performance of Russian plays, radio programmes, 
etc.; social functions—anything that might interest colleagues in 
the profession may find its way to a large audience through the 
medium of the Broadsheet. 


BROADSHEET No. 3. 


Broadsheet No. 3, we hope will speak for itself. It therefore 
remains for us to express our gratitude to those who have con- 
tributed to its production; to Mr. J. L. Hirst, who although not 
a member of the Association, has very kindly put his professional 
services at our disposal, we are indebted to him for the choice of 
type and lay-out of the Broadsheet, but above all for the lively 
and arresting design of our cover: to the printer Messrs. Hough 
of Bradford for their patience and interest ; to the members of the 
sub-committee, especially Mr. Faden who has worked tirelessly in 
the collection of advertisements. Finally I would like personally 
to thank all those who, after the decision to go to print taken at 
the A.G.M., wrote offering suggestions 


The Broadsheet contains a certain amount of Russian print, 
but for reasons both of economy and caution, we have tried to 
keep this to a minimum. We have thus fallen back on trans- 
literation, and in this connection we wish to draw the attention 
of members to Mr. Ward’s article on the subject 


It has been suggested that we open a personal column on our 
pages, and we therefore look forward to receiving such advertise- 
ments from members for the next number of the Broadsheet. 


R.A.P. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT 


One has only to look at a map of the world to be impressed by 
the territorial importance of the Soviet Union—occupying a half 
of Europe and a third of Asia, it is 86 times larger than Great 
Britain and nearly three times larger than the U.S.A.: added to 
this, its direct sphere of influence extends beyond its own borders 
into Western and Southern Europe as well as into the Far East. 
Nor is Russia any longer the backward colossus of fifty years ago, 
but is a highly industrialised modern state, using every means 
within its power to increase its enormous industrial and economic 
potential, the effects of which have, as yet scarcely been felt in the 
West. 

In the Soviet Union more than anywhere else, education has 
been co-ordinated to the material needs and aspirations of the 
nation. The scale and standard of Soviet Scientific Education 
have already aroused admiration in many Western countries. But 
Soviet Education is not wholly scientific or exclusively technical : 
the teaching of English receives its just p!ace in the Soviet school 
curriculum, both as a subject in its own right and as an ancillary 
to more technical subjects. Yet does Russian occupy anything like 
the same position in England as English appears to do in Russia? 

The launching of the first Soviet sputnik caused a wave of panic 
in the U.S.A. which had as a direct result not merely much heart- 
searching on the subject of technical education, but also an urgent 
reappraisal of the position of Russian in American schools. The 
result in Great Britain was not so marked. Having resigned 
ourselves to a secondary position in modern scientific advancement, 
we seemed to feel that the affront was not to our pride but to that 
of the Americans. 

This is not to say that the importance of Russian is underrated 
by the British Government. The Armed Forces had already 
realised the crying need to train Russian linguists for military 
purposes, the Ministry of Education too has sought to expand the 
teaching of Russian throughout the country. Unlike the Soviet 
Union however, education in Britain is not in the hands of the 
sovernment—it is in the hands of local authorities. Only too often, 
those responsible for education in this country have no real 
knowledge or appreciation of the task entrusted to them. They 
are for the most part local politicians, often themselves badly 
educated. Their minds are geared to problems of local government 
and local politics, and having themselves spent a liftetime in 
political activity it is diffcult for them to think in any other terms. 
/\t the very mention of the word “ Russian” they “see red,” they 
see a political colour which is at the same time a warning of 
danger and a signal to proceed no further. The result paradoxically 
cnough is that education in this country is more at the mercy of 
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politicians than it is in the Soviet Union. There the politicians 
who control education are at least nationally and internationally 
conscious: in Britain on the other hand Local Education has 
resulted only too often in parochialism. 

As regards Russia we have our heads in the sand. We are 
conscious of the American fear of Russia as a military threat, but 
subconsciously we are still living in the nineteenth century. We 
still feel ourselves insulated by a “silver sea,” a sea which links 
us to the rest of the world only for the purposes of trade. Lulled 
by the prosperity which such trade has brought us, and soothed 
by the rival ideologies of “ never had it so good ” and the “ Welfare 
State,” we blind ourselves to the real threat which the Soviet Union 
presents to this country ; not the idiocy of atomic warfare but the 
much saner policy of economic domination. The day is not far off 
when the Soviet Union after even more automation and rapid 
industrialisation, will be able to enter into cut-throat competition 
with the west as the greatest centralised capitalist organisation in 
the world. 

It is difficult to see how a knowledge of Russian on the part of 
our schoolboys could avert such a danger, but with the establishing 
of Russian in our schools on a sound basis we would at least show 
that we were aware of the twentieth century, that as a nation we 
were in a position to look at the Russians and deal with them at 
first hand, instead of studiously ignoring them through the 
accumulation of years of sand. We might even then pick their 
brains as they have done ours in the past. 

Russian studies in Britain are at present going through a 
critical phase. The stream of students trained in Russian by the 
Services is coming to and end, consequently our University 
departments which should be expanding are faced with the prospect 
of contraction or even cessation of activity. Many of such students 
who have taken degrees in Russian are not employed in teaching 
the language, because the opportunity to do so is extremely limited. 
Thus there is a real danger of a vicious circle being created. Now 
is the time to establish Russian in schools while there are still 
Russian teachers available ! 

But opposition to Russian, unfortunately, comes from within the 
teaching profession itself. Teachers of other modern languages, 
and even classicists feel that their own position may be jeopardised 
by the introduction of this upstart language. Headmasters, although 
aware of its prestige value, often feel that its introduction might 
cause too great an upheaval in the time-table. They fear too for 
the continuity of the subject, should their Russian master leave 
them, unaware that the competition for Russian posts that are 
offered is just as great as in any other subject, and that many 
young graduates now teaching other modern languages would 
prefer to teach Russian if the opportunity were there to do so. 
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The “difficulty” of the language is another factor which 
discourages those who might consider introducing Russian. Such 
difficulties are exaggerated. Its grammar is not as complex as 
Latin, which children in certain schools begin at the age of nine. 
Its syntax is delightfully straightforward, and as to the Russian 
alphabet, this, far from constituting a stumbling block, has in fact 
all the fascination of a secret code for the eleven-year-old pupil ; 
it lies within the field of his own personal interests. 

Perhaps one of the biggest obstacles to the establishing of 
Russian on a sound basis in our schools, is the question of finance. 
As a nation we are prepared to spend vast sums of money on the 
dissemination of ideas commercially useful to manufacturers, but 
comparatively little on the dissemination of ideas educationally 
useful to the nation as a whole. If in the modern world we should 
spend money principally on the strengthening of scientific and 
technical education, we may here too make a special plea for 
Russian. As a vehicle for scientific thought the importance of 
Russian grows day by day. 

But Russian is not merely a scientists’ language: it deserves to 
be considered as a subject in its own right. From a humanist 
standpoint its literature is one of the finest in the world. It boasts 
a galaxy of writers preoccupied with human nature and the 
problems of human existence. Modern European literature owes 
a profound debt to such masters as Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Tolstoy. 
To read their works in the original is not merely to know the 
Russian mind much better, it is also to understand ourselves. 

The introduction of Russian into our schools is inevitable. 
Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for it to be introduced as a first 
language, but it must be introduced as a second language without 
delay. The time to act is now! 

R.A.P. 





RUSSIAN CORRESPONDENCE 


Adult students of Russian no less than young scholars have 
often been puzzled by the differing styles in use in Russian corres- 
pondence. Are there in fact standard business phrases, and if so, 
what are they? Attempts to get Soviet books dealing with 
commercial and business Russian have failed for one reason: no 
such books exist. 


Business letter-writing in the U.S.S.R. has had a varied history : 
its stages have been marked by “leftist” breaks with the Czarist 
past, by unco-ordinated patterns adopted by individuals who used 
them “kak ugodno,” by certain phrases accepted through usage. 
Those who have had Russian letters from Soviet officials know 
that no two letters are alike in form—the form varying from letter 
to letter even from the same individual. But though the Soviets 
do not all agree as to what the correct phrase should be, they do 
agree as to what it should not be. Russian business phrases 
contain no superfluous, affected niceties. One gets the impression 
that Soviet officials feel that if they cannot “deliver the goods,” 
letter niceties are wasted verbiage. Indeed, very often “ goods ” 
precede letters, as this writer has found from experience. 


We shall deal here with a few points; we shall give English 
phrases and their Russian equivalents. But it should be borne in 
mind that variations are permissible and acceptable. 


““Dear Mr. Dashevski,”—‘* Uvazhaemyi (or more formally : 
*Glubokouvazhaemyi "—* mnogouvazhaemyi” is less commonly 
used, if at all), tovarishch (t. or tov.), Dashevski!” (Note the 
exclamation mark). The point has been discussed before at 
meetings, but perhaps it would be worth repeating that “tovarishch” 
has long lost its political significance in the U.S.S.R. and is today 
used indiscrimately. (“Grazhdanin” has its uses within the 
U.S.S.R., but it has no place in a business letter). In writing to 
his British friend, Dashevski would of course say “ Uvazhaemyi 
gospodin Smith!” “ Dear Sirs,” or “ Dear Sir/Madam,” has no 
Russian equivalent. 


“Thank you for your letter of ...” “ Blagodarim Vas za 
Vashe pis’mo ot . . .” or “S blagodarnost’iu podtverzhadaem 
poluchenie Vashevo pis’ma ot...” 

“ This is inform you that...” “* Nastoyashchim soobshchaem, 
ome ..i° 

“We regret to inform you that...” ‘“Soobshchaem, chto k 
sozhaleniiu . ..” 

“I should like to draw your attention to...” “ Mne khotelos’ 


by obratit’ Vashe vnimanie na...” 
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” 


““We note from your letter of .. . 
Vashe soobshchenie ot...” 


“In reply to your letter of . . . we wish to state that... 
““V otvet na Vashe pismo . .. mne khotelos’ by soobshchit’, 
aie...” 


“In accordance with your request, we are sending you... 
““V sootvetstvii s Vashei pros’boi, my napravlyaem Vam.. . 


“* My prinyali k svedeniiu 


” 


” 


” 


““We are sending you under separate cover...” “My 
otpravlyaem Vam otdel’noi banderol’iu .. .” 
“We regret that we cannot comply with your request .. .” 


” 


“K sozhaleniiu my ne mozhem vypolnit’ Vashu pros’bu . . . 
“If we can help you further, please do not hesitate to let us 


know...” “Esli my smozhem byt’ Vam eshche chem-nibud’ 
polezny, to prosim ob etom soobshchit’ .. .” 
“We are awaiting your instruction...” “Zhdem ot Vas 


soobshchenie...” 


“Hoping to hear from you . 
otveta...” 


“Yours faithfully...” “S uvazheniem ...” or “ glubokim 
uvazheniem ...” 


Very often the complementary close is omitted altogether and 
the letter is simply signed—or even initialled. 


We hope to take up the question of phrases used in personal 
letters in subsequent numbers of the Broadsheet. Enquiries should 
be sent to this column. Below is a specimen address written on 
the envelope :— 


CCCP, Moskva, ul. Kalinina, 
dom 17, Dashevskomy, I.I. (dat.) 


” 


“V ozhidanii Vashevo 





THE TRANSLITERATION OF RUSSIAN 


(Answers to Questionnaire) 


There were only twelve replies to the questionnaire on trans- 
literation in the last number of ATR Broadsheet (November, 
1959). This is not really a big *enough sampling on which to 
base any firm recommendations to:the Editor, though on certain 
questions there was a clear division into a majority and minority 
opinion. For instance, ten of the replies were in favour of a 
uniform system of transliteration, while two were against. Seven 
were in favour of devising a system for ATR Broadsheet rather 
than adopting an already existing system and exactly half the 
replies considered that there should be no compromises in the 
direction of phonetic transcription. The objection to diacritics 
was sharply defined—9 to 3 against, and so also was the preference 
for Gorky rather than Gor’kiy in an English text—8 to 4. Trans- 
literating the soft sign as an apostrophe and placing it over the 
letter rather than after—which was suggested in answer to this 
question by one member—would mean in effect the introduction 
of a diacritic and the necessity of cutting special letters. 


In the answers to the second part of the questionnaire two 
members quite rightly pointed out that in a system which does 
not have single-letter equivalence the use of h for Russian x might 
lead to confusion, thus: pasha = nama or macxa, and shlebat’ 
= cxue6atp while shlepat? = waenats, One member suggested 
that, if possible, one should use the Russian hard and soft signs 
in an otherwise transliterated text, while another suggested that 
transliteration should be in capitals, so that English lower-case b 
could be used for the soft sign and b plus capital I for Russian bl, 
thus PISbMO, RbIBA. The use of such devices, however, is not 
permissible—or so it seems to me—since one would then have a 
system which, at least in part, would not be a transliteration 
system at all. Another reply suggested for the soft sign a small j 
placed above or below the line. This might lead to some slight 
complication in type-setting and it also means the relegation of 
one of the Russian letters to a subsidiary position, as it were. 


The answers to B9 (transliteration of the hard sign) were 
distributed thus: hyphen—3, double apostrophe (”)—3, shilling- 
stroke (/)—1, omit—4. Although there is thus a slight majority 
in favour of omitting the hard sign I would not support this step, 
since there would then be a possibility of confusion, e.g. sest’ then 
= cectb and csectp, though admittedly this would be a rare 
occurrence. 


In the answers to BIl (“further comments or suggestions ”’) 
one member proposed ja, ju for a, , retaining y for i and uy, 
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while another proposed ya, yu for a, o but j for i. Both were 
obviously concerned to do away with the threefold value of y in 
transliteration. This is desirable but in a system without single- 
letter equivalence it involves using the letter j with a significance 
unlike any which it normally has in English. In some respects 
it would be better, as one member suggested, to use j for x if 
it is not being used with any other significance. At least one 
then reduces by one the number of polygraphic transliterations in 
the ‘ English” system. 


Questions B3 and Bé4 (ye/e distinction and e/a distinction) 
produced several different suggestions: underline e for a (E, e); 
ye, e for e, € for 9; 2 for 9; ye fore ay for ». Of these suggestions 
some would mean slight complications in type-setting and ay 
would be ambiguous if y were used to transliterate i. The idea 
of using « for 9 is a very good one and ought to be seriously 
considered. 


It is, in a way, rather a good thing that more answers were 
not received: the variety of suggestions would have increased 
enormously and one would have been forced to agree with the 
member who protested against the introduction of a uniform system 
in the words “ Let chaos reign !” 


Answers to Questions 


A 1 Uniform system Yes: 10 No: 2 

2 Adopt: 4 Devise : 7 

3 Phonetic compromise ve: 3 No: 6 
Don’t know : 3 

4 Diacritics in printed matter ¥en: 3 No: 9 

5 Diacritics in Broadsheet ¥a: 3 No: 9 

6 In English text— Gor’kiy: 4 Gorky: 8 

7 Retransliteration— Shopen : 1 
Shopen (Chopin): 6 
Chopin : 5 

B_ 1 (This turned out to be a superfluous question) 

2 Distinguish e and é te: |e 3 

3 Distinguish ye/e according to position 6:7 Ho: > 

4 Distinguish e and 2 Yes: 7 No: 5 

> © 55 is ‘<> 

6 x kh: 6 h: 5 “v2 ch: 0 

7; °° c:4 

8 wm sch: 0 shsh : 0 shch : 10 > 

9 » —:3 on 4 omit: 4 

© +1 *:8 Fr 


* The answers to this question in effect contradict the answers to 
A3 above. Perhaps A3 was not clearly formulated. 
* One member did not answer the last three questions. 
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The general conclusions to be drawn from the answers are as 
follows : 


1. ATR Broadsheet should have a uniform system of trans- 


literation and all contributions involving transliteration should 
make use of the system. 


2. The system should be of the ‘English’ type, i.e., one which 
eschews diacritics. 


3. There should be no compromises in the direction of phonetic 
transcription, except that e and é should be distinguished and 


the transliteration of e at least should vary according to 
position in the word. 


4. Western names in a (transliterated) Russian text should them- 
selves be transliterated and the normal western spelling added 
in brackets, whereas in an English text Russian proper names 
should be spelt according to established English conventions. 
(It might be desirable to decide on one set of such conventions, 
since Jlocroencxnii, for instance, may be written in English in 
six different ways: Dostoyevsky, Dostoyevski, Dostoievsky, 
Dostoievski, Dostoevsky, Dostocevski). 


As far as can be seen from the questionnaires sent in the system 
which would probably satisfy the majority of members is more or 
less that practised in, for example, the Slavonic Review. I wou'd 
make two further recommendations: (1) that the hard sign be 
transliterated, in spite of the slight majority in favour of omitting 
it, and that it be transliterated thus: ”. This would achieve 
‘total transliteration” and would provide a parallel to the trans- 
literation of the soft sign by”. It would also avoid the occasional 
ambiguity which might arise (see above). (2) that a be trans- 
literated simply as e but the ‘reserve sign’ e be used in the few 
cases when it might be necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

The entire system would then be as shown below. It will be 
seen that this system retains the threefold significance of y and 
this is one of the points which the editor, who will be most con- 
cerned with the usage of the system, might like to consider further. 
a 
6 


am<o ®& 


a 
— 


e after consonants ; ye initially, and after vowels 
2. yo (but o after sh, zh, ch and shch ?) 


*m zh 
3 Z 
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kh 


Ii ts 

4 ch 

Ill sh 

ui shch 

“ ” 

bl y 

: ° 

3 e (and, occasionally, e) 
10 yu 

A ya 


D. WARD, Edinburgh. — 


See the SOVIET UNION 


Meh CONTOURS 





LOWEST PRICES 


Examples of our all in Tours 


19 Leningrad and 53 
g 
\ aR days Moscow by sea gns 


16 Leningrad and 77 


Moscow by sea 
days return by air gms 


8 Moscow by B.E.A. 83 
days or Soviet Jet gns 


15 Moscow and 128 
days Black Sea by Jet gns 


Kiev, Kharkov, 
Moscow by coach 103 
days Return by Air gms 


or tour in your own car (from £4 
daily) — it pays to go by... 


CONTOURS Ltd. 


Send NOW for 20 page fully illustrated book 
with all you want to know— 


ol (Dept. 395), 72, NEWMAN ST., 
INTOURIST AGENTS LONDON, W.I. 


Tel.: MUSeum 8499 & 6463. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RUSSIAN 


Members who have not already done so are asked to answer 
the following and return as soon as possible to :— 


A. Room, Milton Abbey School, Nr. Blandford, Dorset. 


SURNAME (Mr., Mrs., Miss) : 

CHRISTIAN NAMES: 

ADDRESS : \ 
DATE OF BIRTH: PLACE : 

ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS : 

(a) in Russian | 
(b) in other subjects 

Are you actually teaching Russian now? yes/no 

If so, where? 

To what classes? 

How many pupils have you? 

How many years have you been teaching Russian? 

For what examinations do your pupils enter? 

What is your opinion of the form and standard of these 
examinations? 

What text-books do you use? 

What new text-books would you like? 


Are you interested in writing a text-book? yes/no 
If yes, what? 

Do you use a tape-recorder? yes/no 

Would you use one if tapes were loaned? yes/no 
Do you use film-strips? yes/no 

Would you use them if they were loaned? yes/no ! 
Do you teach songs? yes/no 

Would you, if a song-book were available? yes/no 

Have you visited U.S.S.R. yes/no 

If yes, for how long? 

Would you like to take part in an exchange? yes/no 

Would you entertain a Russian teacher? yes/no 

Or pupil? yes/no 

Have you any pupils who might take part in a school visit 
to Russia? yes/no/possibly 
Ad 


aD 


oe, 


EXCHANGES WITH US.S.R. 


Please answer the following and send to the Secretary of the 
Exchange Sub-Committee, A.T.R., Mrs. M. James, 90 Springfield 
Avenue, S.W.20. 


NN Skil dete leah s said eee ad Aakea ee oeeeins houeseieaseniorsaaneemeta ae 
CUE yc a? Cal, curb ais Gara de wn dag de baa p eae ONT ah eet denn male 
EE: ERM ic cikcsyoies cu ihcd eis ceekads ure neeeraenees 
Se UN MeN si: cipaiinslals oan daciac dane anihamwaum §abe hevalang eke ten cael 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 
1. Would you be interested in taking part in an Assistantship to 
US.S.R. 


2. For how long? 

3. Would your school authority accept your exchange assistant? 
4. Ora part-time assistant? 

SCHOOL PARTIES 


Have you any pupils who would take part in a school party 
to U.S.S.R., Moscow—Leningrad, in the summer holidays? 





ENTERTAINMENT OF VISITORS FROM USS.S.R. 
Would you be able to :— 
a. Offer accommodation for a week...................0.5 


I ssikcsiiisssnvensccaexs 
b. Entertain a guest for a meal at home....................scccscsceeess 


er Pe Mr ID adic seed ss cuscctaweUeassaiisee laces tdecarvnaees 
d. Act as interpreter to delegates in 


i. errr Re) AOS) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A. Would you like to correspond with a Russian teacher?......... 


B. What ave your particular mitetesie?......:........0.s0s0cssccesse. 


C. Have you pupils who would like to have pen friends in 
U.S.S.R.? 
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PYCCHVUE KHUTY 


means books to help you teach Russian 


Dictionaries including as complete a list as possible of words relating to naval, 
military, and aviation matters as well as to the cinema, art and science. Political, 
economic, and technical terms which have come into being during the past 
twenty-five years, and the principal abbreviations at present in use in the U.S.S.R. 
are also given. So too are words and expressions which, although not much 
used in present-day conversation, occur in the works and novels of the Russian 
classical writers. In addition, a wide range of idiomatic expressions and proverbs 


has been inserted. 


The origins of words adapted from other languages have been indicated through- 
out the dictionaries. Compiled by L. Segal, M.A., Ph.D.(Econ.), D. Phil. 


DICTIONARIES 


Russian - English 


1032 pages 60s. 
English - Russian 
1132 pages 60s. 


POCKET VERSIONS 


Russian - English 


27s. 6d. 
English - Russian 

27s. 6d. 
combined in one volume 52s. 6d. 





Russian Pronunciation 


Russian Phonetic Reader 


By S. C. Boyanus 2Is. each 
combined in one volume 40s. 


IN THE PRESS 
Russian Grammar 


with Exercises 


Completely revised and rewritten by 
K. H. Whibley, Lecturer in Russian, 
University College of North Wales. 


Modern Language Reader 
in Russian 
By L. Segal 


With extracts from Lermontov, 
Turgenyev, Chekhov, Tikhonov, 
Alexey Tolstoy, Zoshchenko és. 


Structure Drill in Russian 
By F. C. Brannigan and V. Jukova 6s. 


Students are drilled in 50 basic Speech 
Patterns and learn to anticipate them. 


Please send for a catalogue to 


Lund Humphries 


12 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CHAIRMAN’S NOTES. 


I should like in this number to discuss four books which I have 
read in recent months. 


The first are two of the most attractive books I have come 
across, suitable for reading fairly early in the course by those 
taking the “ Advanced ” level examination in Russian. One is :— 
Nikolai Tikhonov: “ Pervyi Samolet” (108 pages, illus., 2.40 
roubles, Moscow, 1959). 


These little incidents telling of what happened to him as a boy 
on the occasion of greater events, but without any attempts to 
widen their scope beyond what the boy experienced, have all the 
more appeal because the Russian poet does not try to “ write 
down ” to a childish public. 


A particularly vivid impression was left on me by the story 
of the first aeroplane in Russia, the stories about the 1905 rising 
in St. Petersburg, the Papuan natives exhibited for money on the 
Island of Vasilevsk, and how as a young boy he outdid his rival 
in retelling stories they had read, by making up stories of his 
own and assigning them to imaginary authors and how he was 
despised by the other boys when his rival revealed his deceit. 
Maybe all these stories are also more “ Dichtung” than “ Wahrheit,” 
but they have an authentic ring. 


The other is :— 
Viktor Rozov “Letyat zhuravli” (86 pages, illus., 1.85 roubles, 
Moscow, 1959). 


Particularly convincing in this scenario of the film is the 
behaviour of the young people before the young men go off to the 
front, behaviour motivated by sub-conscious or only half-conscious 
emotions. 


There are few close-ups and not many action-pictures ; mostly 
conversations which (rather like those of Chekhov) reveal only 
indirectly the motives, whether mixed-up or straight forward, of 
the speakers. Being in “everyday,” not at all complicated or 
“ poetic,” Russian, this book is likely to be found attractive both 
by adults and by adolescents. 


Not quite so easy to read from the language point of view, but 
still not at all difficult, is the latest study and biography of 
Turgenev, by N. Bogoslavski (400 pages, illus., 7.95 roubles, 
Moscow, 1959). : 


The recent more liberal trend in Russian letters shows clearly 
in this work. The author is fair to Turgenev both in relating the 
affairs of his private life and in giving an account of his political 
views. 
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This book certainly deserves a place in the library of every 
school where Russian is taught, as although few school pupils will 
read it through, there are excellent chapters on Turgenev’s friend- 
ships with Stankevich, with Bakunin, with Belinski and with 
Nekrasov, on his relations with Tolstoi and Herzen, and on his 
various works. 


The fourth book is one for the teacher rather than for the 
schoolboy or schoolgirl, however advanced :— 
B. Meilakh: “ Pushkin i ego epokha ” (700 pages, illus. and with 
full index of people, 17.10 roubles, Moscow, 1958). 


As the title indicates, the author has much the same object as 
had Tynyanov in his unfinished work on Pushkin, which went no 
further than the banishment to the South of Russia. He has 
studied an enormous amount of material, much of it never 
previously examined (e.g. the reports on all Pushkin’s contem- 
poraries at the lycée), and may very well be saying the final word 
on such matters as the connections between the students at the 
lycée and the Decembrists. 


The author rather frequently in this work drops into a 
““German” Russian style, which he may have acquired through 
reading so much “ official” Russian of the early 19th century. A 
typical example of such style is the official report on Kunitsyn’s 
book, “ Natural Law ” (p. 70). 


Generally however the author writes very readable Russian, if 
at times somewhat overburdened with abstract terms 


Apart from those already mentioned the chief themes discussed 
in this book are the importance for Pushkin and his generation of 
1812, contemporary discussion of national Russian culture, of the 
role of the poet in society and of the contemporary “ hero.” 


It is therefore virtually indispensable for anyone who may 
require at any time to look up anything connected with Pushkin’s 
works and life and the “ background ” to them, and I recommend 
all teachers of Russian literature to get copies of it. 


In spite of the impossibility in most cases of buying Russian 
books within a few weeks of their appearing in England, I hope 
short notes of this kind may prove useful, especially to teachers 
remote from Russian book-shops (but who may have access to 
libraries of Russian books, or be able to borrow them from friends). 
Will those who do find them useful please let the secretary of the 
Broadsheet Committee know? 


F.G.G. 





RUSSIAN PRONUNCIATION 
By D. Ward and Oliver and Boyd, 12/6. 


Number | of the A.T.R. Review gave a preliminary notice of this 
book. It concluded with the statement that the notice would be 
followed, at a later date, “by a detailed analysis by a phonetician.” 
In his preface Mr. Ward points out that this is “not a work for the 
specialist in phonetics” but “primarily for the beginner in Russian.” 
It would therefore be unfair to attempt to judge this book as a 
work of scholarship by one phonetician designed to further the 
elucidation of the Russian phonological system for another, or 
even as a text-book of phonetics. The remarks made in the 
following paragraphs are therefore an attempt to assess the value 
of the book as a practical text-book to assist the beginner of 
Russian with his pronunciation. 


The book must undoubtedly be warmly welcomed. Little has 
been written in English on Russian pronunciation either from the 
academic or from the practical approach, and there is a great need 
for both. This book, though designed for the beginner of Russian, 
will probably be used more by his teacher, particularly by the 
teacher who has solely relied upon imitation and a good natural 
ear to achieve a good Russian pronunciation himself. 


Mr. Ward starts from the assumption that his reader has no 
general knowledge of the theory of speech sounds, an assumption 
far more justifiable in this text-book designed for the English 
student than it would be for his continental counterpart. At the 
outset the author rightly states that “before the sounds of the 
Russian language can be described, it is necessary to describe the 
functioning of some of the organs of speech ” and he then embarks 
upon such a description, aiming “to be as brief as possible and 
to cast it in as simple Janguage as possible.” This approach, 
though to be welcomed, leads at times to over-simplification. 
By deliberately avoiding the introduction of technical terms and 
the basic classifications of consonants (e.g., voiced and unvoiced 
equivalent, sibilants) in this first chapter, Mr. Ward seems to have 
involved himself in less clear or repetitive explanations later on. 
For instance, it is impossible to explain the rules for pronunciation 
in Russian of finai consonants or consonant groups, relative to the 
spelling, without assuming a knowledge of the classification of 
voiced and unvoiced consonants. Mr. Ward, dealing with this 
in Chapter 9, is therefore obliged to list voiced and unvoiced 
equivalents. Yet the comparatively lengthy explanation of what 
is meant by voicing, running into three paragraphs but with only 
odd examples, occurs in Chapter 1, and no cross-reference is given. 
A diagram to illustrate the classification of vowels in Chapter 1 
would also be valuable. Lilias Armstrong’s excellent short text- 
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book on “ The Phonetics of French,” published as long ago as 
1932 and designed for the same type of readers as Mr. Ward’s, 
remains a model of how such classifications, made briefly and 
simply at the outset, can be used to great advantage in later 
chapters. Though Russian is less known in England as a foreign 
language than French, it is to be doubted whether the student or 
teacher of Russian is less capable or willing to learn the bare 
essential terminology and theory than the student of French. (The 
rather depressing statement at the beginning of the foreword to 
this book that “ phonetically Russian is among the most difficult 
languages in Europe” is also open to question. The speech sounds 
of Russian are closer to the speech sounds of English than are the 
sounds of French. The problem of acquiring a good Russian 
pronunciation arises more from lack of good teachers and text- 
books than from inherent difficulties in the pronunciation itself). 

Mr. Ward proceeds with a description of the individual 
speech-sounds of Russian, and gives useful practical hints, avoid- 
ing technical terms, of how these can be acquired. Whereas a 
complete and detailed description of the Russian phonological 
system would have been out-of-place in a practical text-book 
of this kind, the value of this section explaining the sounds in 
isolation would have been greatly enhanced had the author first 
given some explanation of the basic principles characteristic of the 
Russian speech system. The Slavonic languages unlike, for instance, 
French, are consonantal languages. Consonantal mutations, par- 
ticularly those concerning voicing or non-voicing and palatalisation 
or non-palatalisation, have been and still are more powerful than 
vowels in determining linguistic development and pronunciation. 
Consequently, when seeking to acquire a good pronunciation of 
any of the Slavonic languages, it is the exact quality of the 
consonants to which the learner must pay most attention, rather 
than of the vowels as, for instance, in French and English. 
Explanations of this kind would have been helpful, and sometimes - 
their absence leads to inevitable misconception. The phonetician 
is aware that largely as a result of this consonantal predominance, 
the Russian language is also characterised by the great variety of 
members of its vowel phonemes. It is quite unnecessary for the 
learner of Russian or, indeed, his teacher to understand the theory 
of this, or even to try to understand what 2 phoneme is. But he 
should understand the application of this: viz., that there is no 
one stressed vowel “a” or “e” or “i” or “o” or “u.” When 
Mr. Ward describes what he refers to as “ the” stressed vowel he 
is in fact describing a “norm” or “average,” but the precise 
pronunciation of it in a word will vary according to the consonants 
with which it is in juxtaposition. The pronunciation of Russian 
stressed “‘a” varies very considerably. Whereas in “ 3nan ” it is 
spoken as in English “father,” in the infinitive of the same verb 
it is close to the vowel in English “sat” or “ bat.” 
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It seems a pity that Mr. Ward has not dealt more summarily 
with the question of the pronunciation of the vowel represented 
by the letter “1 .” Indeed, by separating its description from that 
of the vowel represented by letter “ u ” he seems to have added 
to a common misunderstanding. Letters “ u ” and “ ut ” represent 
sounds of the same phoneme. Both, when stressed, are pronounced 
“i.” The vowel of stressed “ur” is a more centralised variety of 
i than the vowel of stressed “u.” But this is caused by the fact 
that the preceding consonant of the former is always non- 
palatalised (hard), while the consonant preceding the latter is 
always palatalised (soft). Therefore the learner will get a correct 
vowel quality by articulating whatever variety of “i” resu'ts 
when he pays particular attention to the non-palatalisation of the 
preceding consonant. The significant distinction in pronunciation 
between 6urr and 6ntp is in the variety (palatalised or non- 
palatalised) of the “6 ” and “1”; not in the quality of the “ 1” 
or “un” (i.e., the vowels of both. words belong to the same 
phoneme, whereas the consonants belong to different ones). 


The most striking feature of the book is its use of Cyrillic 
characters as phonetic symbols—a fact pointed out by your earlier 
reviewer, with whose point of view the present writer agrees. The 
disadvantages of this innovation for the beginner seem considerably 
to outweigh the advantages, though it is an interesting experime*t. 


The final chapters contain valuable information on reading 
rules and on word-stress. The sections on modern developments 
in word-stress are particularly interesting. Though Mr. Ward is 
here largely indebted for information and examples to Asanecon 
Donemuka coepemeHHozo pycckozo AumepamypnHozo asb'ka (Mockpa, 1956) 
he is to be warmly congratulated for making this accessible for 
the first time to English readers. There is an appendix of four 
phonetic texts (in Cyrillic symbols) for reading practice. 


Nothing is said in this book on the question of intonation, 
but perhaps one may expect a text-book devoted to this subiect 
at a later date. 


MP. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Russkaya literatura, uchebnik-khrestomatiya dlya nerusskikh 
shkol, P.D. Kraevski i A.A. Lipaev, Uchpedgiz, 1955, pp. 593, 4/6. 

This book provides a brief outline of Russian literature from 
the Kiev period to Lermontov, and is intended for the 8th class 
(age 15?) in schools of the R.S.F.S.R. in areas where the native 
language is not Russian. For children of this age it provides a 
course of a remarkably adult standard, and one is inevitably 
tempted to ask whether such a serious work would not be beyond 
the reach of many English pupils of the same age. 

The history is intended not only to cover the syllabus prescribed 
for “non-Russian” schools, but also to enlarge upon it at certain 
points, and the authors express the hope that those works which 
are represented only in extracts will be read in full by the students. 
A summary of the contents shows at a glance the relatively fuller 
treatment of the more modern periods :— 


pp. 15—40, Kiev period. 

pp. 40—S54, 13th to 17th centuries. 

pp. 55—135, 18th century (Lomonosov, Derzhavin, Fonvizin, 

Radishchev). 
pp. 136—S593, 19th century (Ryleev, Krylov, Griboyedov, 
Pushkin—220 pages, and Lermontov—120 pages). 

Fach section opens with a general introduction on the political 
and economic factors which produced the literary theories of the 
time. This is followed by a study of selected works which are 
presented either as a whole or in extracts, with a biography of the 
author and questions for the pupil. These questions make little 
demand for original thought, and are designed mainly to test on. s 
acquaintance with the texts and the critical material which 
accompanies them. The book is liberally equipped with footnotes 
to both the actual literary extracts and to the commentary thereon. 
These notes consist mainly of explanations of words which might 
prove difficult to the “ non-Russian” student. The work is also 
enlivened by occasional illustrations (in black and white) which 
are reproductions of portraits of the authors or of scenes from 
Russian history as depicted by well-known artists. 

In the first two sections of the book little attention is paid to 
religious literature, and the Siovo o poiku Igoreve is the onty text 
from which extracts are presented in the Kiev period. Indeed the 
approach thorughout the course tends to follow rigidly the dogmas 
of Soviet literary theory, and the non-Marxist reader may be 
inclined to weary of the presentation of all authors solely as 
freedom-fighters and friends of the people. 

The work at 4/6 is very moderately priced and might be an 
interesting addition to a school library which is poorly equipped 
with Soviet critical works. It would however be more likely to 
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appeal to the teacher already acquainted in Russian studies, rather 
than the pupil who is just embarking on them. Teachers who have 
difficulty in obtaining reading matter for their students at a 
reasonable price might be advised to examine the contents in 
further detail with a view to using some of the extracts in class, 
and the book might well be a good buy in particular for an Evening 
Institute class who had covered a fair amount of ground and 
wanted to study a diversity of texts. These include, for example 
the bulk of Kapitanskaya Dochka with the omitted portions bridged 
by summaries, and the first two chapters of Geroy Nashevo 
Vremeni, besides a reasonable selection of Pushkin’s and 
Lermontov’s poetical works. It is unfortunate from the English 
pupil’s point of view that stresses are marked only on the more 
uncommon words in the literary passages. 
A.B.M. 


N. M. KARAMZIN 


A Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia. 
The Russian text edited by Richard Pipes. 
Harvard University Press, O.U.P., 1959 (pp. 119), 40/-. 

Nikolay Mikhailovich Karamzin, 1766-1826, is known to every 
school-child in Russia as the author of a sentimental tale Poor 
Liza, which turns up regularly in text-books to demonstrate how 
neatly Karamzin replaced the hammer blows of 18 cent. rhetoric 
with the delicate modulations of sensibility. A literary innovator 
of taste as well as skill, he became the editor of the first children’s 
magazine in Russia, the first Russian writer to show any appre- 
ciation of the real Shakespeare, the editor of the first journal to 
print literary and theatrical criticism as well as original work. 
At the age of twenty-three, in 1789, he went abroad to complete 
his education. What this impressionable young man thought of 
the sights he saw and the notabilities he met and cultivated, we 
know, amazingly enough, from the Letters of a Russian Traveller, 
which he began to publish in his own Moscow Journal in 1790 
after his return to Russia, but what impact the most shattering 
event he witnessed during these travels, namely the French 
Revolution, made on him at the time we do not know, because the 
letter dealing with it was not published until 1801 and there is 
every reason to believe that his political views had changed during 
the intervening years. By 1801 Karamzin had come to the 
conclusion that “all forced upheavals are disastrous” and that 
“the people are a sharp edged tool with which it is dangerous to 
play.” In 1803 he became Official Historiographer to the.Tsar and 
began to work on a monumental history of the Russian state, the 
first eight volumes of which were published in 1816. 

A gentleman not only by birth and breeding but also by 
conviction and emotional sympathy, he soon became the spokesman 
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of a class, whose status seemed threatened not only indirectly by 
the winds of change abroad but also by projected and actual 
reforms at home. It was the reforms drafted in 1809 by the 
“upstart” Speransky which made many besides Karamzin feel 
that the ground was shifting beneath their feet, because they 
threatened to undermine the traditional alliance between autocrat 
Tsar and landed gentry, which the diehards regarded as the bulwark 
of the Russian State. 

It is, I think, no accident that this curious and revealing 
document has been disinterred at a time of government by 
increasing rule and regulation. Mr. Pipes has admirably performed 
this service to both history and the nostalgia of our own times. 
He puts an edge on Karamzin’s many telling blows against 
brreaucrats without in any way minimising his errors and 
prejudices. He supplies us with an excellent translation, highly 
informative introduction and suggestive analysis. Karamzin’s 
pungent commentary on Russian government certainly deserves to 
be put fully on historical record, but can it really be considered a 
“* masterpiece ” ? 

Convinced of the inherent nobility and integrity of the Russian 
gentry, Karamzin does not hesitate to put everyone else—even 
reca‘citrant Tsars—in their place. Even when he reaches the 
present he speaks plainly to the monarch, in that he had pre- 
decessors, both the conservative 18th century historian Shcherbatov 
and the radical writer Radishchev. Plain speaking is however more 
remarkable in Karamzin who normally avoided harsh controversy. 
Karamzin is bitterly opposed to any limitation of the Tsar’s 
authority by law vested in a projected elected assembly. ‘“ Two 
political authorities in one state are like two dreadful lions in one 
cage ready to tear each other to pieces.” Alexander is enjoined 
to remember that autocracy founded and resuscitated Russia “ any 
chance in her political constitution has led in the past and must 
lead in the future to her perdition.” 

Karam-in was however obliged to explain the evident dis- 
satisfaction of the Russian people. This he did by condemning all 
policies and measures which were particularly abhorrent to the 
gentry : the foreign policy which involved Russia in the humiliating 
defeat of Austerlitz and the shameful peace of Tilsit, adherence 
to the continental blockade which undermined Russia’s economy— 
in such matters he had the weight of public opinion behind him. 
Alexander’s Ministries he regarded as a breeding ground for 
incompetent bureaucrats under the protection of powerful and 
ambitious Ministers, the State Council as a threat to the authority 
of the Monarch. He ridicules the decree stipulating practical 
proof, by way of examination or University degree, that the gentry 
are fit to hold office, a measure which produced something like 
panic in the Establishment. Far more ominus was the Law of 
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Free Agriculturists which while in fact freeing a negligible number 
of serfs, seemed in fact to threaten the gentry’s labour force and 
patriarchal mode of life. Alive on the one hand to the dangers 
of freeing serfs, without land, convinced on the other hand that 
land was “the inalienable property of the gentry” and that if 
freed without it, serfs would simply indulge their own “ vicious 
and quarrelsome inclinations,” Karamzin had little difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that “from the point of view of political 
stability it is safer to enslave men than to give them freedom 
prematurely.” 

There lay the crux of the matter and however enlightened and 
progressive Karamzin’s views were in economic matters—he 
advocated free trade when Russia was hamstrung by blockade and 
the judicious use of paper money at a time when it was still suspect 

his political and social credo made no allowance for tension, 
which even the Tsar recognised. 

Karamzin saw the Russian gentry through the mists of Utopian 
sentiment and his ardent belief in their mission blinded him to the 
potential contribution of other classes. This bifocal vision distorts 
his arguments but enhances its vigour. If his essay is no master- 
piece of constructive political thinking, it is at least a telling blow 
against a machinery of state that too often divests men of 
conscience and humanity. 





B.M. 


PETER THE GREAT 


Peter the Great: Vasili Kluchevsky: translated by Liliana 
Archibald (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, 1958). 

Kluchevsky’s “ History of Russia ” from which this treatise on 
Peter I has been taken, was drawn from a series of lectures given 
by him at Moscow University. The style reflects these origins, 
being even more diffuse than is usual in Russian. This is particularly 
noticeable in the last chapter, where the conclusions are surprisingly 
inconclusive and disjointed, and also repetitive in a manner 
typically Russian. The translation is adequate but suffers from the 
stylistic defects of the original. Probably nothing short of re- 
writing would effect an improvement. 

Peter’s upbringing and education, and his economic and military 
reforms are the main topics covered. These are illustrated by a 
liberal scattering of fact, anecdote and pure gossip, and make 
interesting and colourful reading. Foreign policy is largely 
incidental, whi'e the Church and the Streltsy revolt are only 
mentioned in passing. 

While Kluchevsky’s view of history is in some respects out of 
date, his attitude to Peter’s responsibility for the war with Sweden 
being an example of this, this work still stands as a thorough and 
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sympathetic study of Peter the Great both as a man and a Tsar. 
It is of further value in as much as Kluchevsky sheds much light, 
incidentally and by design, on the basis of the conflict between 
Western and Slavophile ideologies. 

J.M.C.D. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN SOVIET MUSLIM ASIA 
By Geoffrey Wheeler. O.U.P., 1960, 66 pp.. 6/-. 


This brief, but illuminating and admirably objective survey, 
written by a well-known authority on the subject, is the first 
publication dealing with Soviet affairs to appear under the auspices 
of the newly-founded Institute of Racial Relations Some may 
question the use in the title of the word “ racial,” officially frowned 
upon in the U.S.S.R., where racial discrimination is outlawed by 
the Constitution. All the various Soviet nationalities, it is claimed, 
enjoy equal rights and are united by indissoluble bonds of friend- 
ship in a great family of socialist peoples. But unfortunately this 
idealized picture does not reflect the true situation. In Soviet 
Central Asia the present regime may best be described as ‘ colonial,’ 
using that term in its literal sense, without any emotional overtones. 
As Colonel Wheeler points out, Russian control is not simply the 
product of communist duplicity (as anti-communists in the West 
tend to assume), but largely a natural response to the particular 
demographic, economic and strategic situation in the area. Russian 
interests dictate that she should seek to maintain and consolidate 
her hold on these territories, and she cannot afford to hand over 
power to the local population. It is a situation which, mutatis 
mutandis, has parallels elsewhere—in North Africa, for example ; 
and here, too, as in other colonial countries the picture presented 
is one of light and shade. 

After over 40 years of Soviet rule Russia’s 15 million Muslims 
still preserve much of their cultural individuality. Intermarriage 
with Russians is rare, and there is relatively little social contact 
between members of the two communities in their leisure hours. 
Even such a commonplace symbol of the European way of life as 
the bed has not yet, it appears, found general acceptance in the 
Moslem household: it usually serves as an ornament, whilst its 
proud possessor prefers to sleep on terra firma. Tolerance of 
cultural diversity exists only within certain narrow limits. The 
pressure of the regime is felt in the campaign against the Islamic 
religion, in the Russification of languages and literatures, and in 
the educational system: in institutions of higher learning, for 
instance, most teachers are apparently Russians. In many areas 
there are large numbers of Russian settlers, who before the war 
were increasing at a rate four times that of the indigenous 
population ; the trend now seems to be in the reverse direction. 
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During the last decade great improvements have been made in 
social services and in economic well-being : the standard of living 
is now reckoned to be only one-fifth or one-quarter below that in 
the Soviet Union as a whole. This progress has helped to make 
Soviet Muslims adopt an attitude of passive acquiescence towards 
the present regime, if they do not support it actively (although the 
possibility of serious tension arising at some future date cannot be 
entirely ruled out). 

Does the situation in this rather remote area really matter to 
us? Col. Wheeler argues convincingly that we are most closely 
concerned. The present relative contentment of its Muslim citizens 
gives the U.S.S.R. a trump card in its dealings with non-Soviet 
Asia. Loyal Soviet Muslims are often sent as Soviet representatives 
to under-developed and uncommitted countries of the East, where 
they can serve as living testimony to the ostensible success of 
Soviet nationality policies. More significantly, a tremendous 
expansion has taken place of late in Soviet Oriental studies, which 
generally have a contemporary bias and are infused with warm 
sympathy for nationalist and anti-colonial movements. One of 
this year’s highlights in the Moscow calendar will be the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, which its organisers envisage as a 
major opportunity to mobilise support for communism amongst the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. Are we ready to play our part in 
this struggle for “ competitive co-existence”? Even at this late 
date there is comparatively little interest, in Britain at any rate, in 
the current problems of the emergent countries of the Orient ; 
still less familiar are Soviet aims and achievements in dealing with 
similar questions. Col. Wheeler criticises “the cloistered 
conservatism of western Oriental scholarship ” and asks what has 
become of the promised revision of the Scarborough Report. His 
anxiety will doubtless be shared by many A.T.R. members and 
others interested in promoting Slavonic studies—still, after all, in 
their infancy in this country. Must we wait for the academic 
equivalent of a sputnik before public opinion awakens to the 
realities of life in the 1960s? 

J. Keep. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


KOMETA II. 
Mary Glasgow & Baker Ltd. 10d. 


This is the second edition of a welcome magazine intended tu 
appear once per term during the current academic year but three 
times per term thereafter. It consists of seven pages of pictures 
(in two colours) and texts, a crossword puzzle (by translation) and 
a page of vocabulary (49 words, listed by the page) in Russian, 
English, French and German. 


The contents include the calendar, chess, stamps, a strip-cartcon, 
some verses and questions on a brief text. Prizes are offered for 
correct solutions of the crossword and questions. 


This edition is certainly an improvement on the first from the 
point of view of language. The grosser misprints and abuses of 
the first edition have been avoided. At 10d. (in bulk) the price is 
high, but this is expected to decrease when more regular editions 
are published. 


The vocabulary on the back page is stressed, but the text of the 
other pages is not. This reduces the utility of the magazine for the 
pupils for whom the text is written. There is also some indecision 
in the printing of ‘ ye’ and ‘ yo.” No indication of gender is given 
for nouns ending in a soft sign, though the vocabulary contains 
one such masculine noun and one feminine. The choice, too, of 
this selected vocabulary seems purely arbitrary: it includes such 
elementary words as ‘sneg’ and ‘shapka,’ but not ‘zolotistyj,’ 
* blestyashchij,’ etc. Surely if the vocabulary is meant to be learnt 
it should be properly supplied with details of gender, etc., and if 
it is meant simply to assist the pupil to read the text it should 
contain the less common words rather than the common. Such 
magazines can be valuable as stimulators of interest as well as 
imparting information. If Kometa continues to improve as it has 
done in this edition it will become useful in both these ways, but 
the compilers would do well to reconsider the following points : 


1. For whom, precisely, is it meant? Does the standard of 
language employed correspond to the subject matter of, for 
example, ‘Sem’ya Ivanovykh’ ? 

2. What is the intended use of the vocabulary on the back 
page ? 

3. Would not the extra labour, and possibly expense, of stress- 
ing the text throughout be more than amply justified by the 
greater value to student and teacher ? 

4. What were they doing on the 30th February ? 


CV. 
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A BEGINNER’S RUSSIAN CONVERSATION. 
By Elisaveta Fen (Methuen, 2nd Ed. 1960). 


(52 pages; with ‘running,’ as well as alphabetical vocabulary). 


This little book (15 chapters of c. one page each of text) has 
been put together with great care, only the commonest constructions 
and vocabulary being used and repeated at carefully spaced 
intervals, so that the student who reads it through can hardly 
fail to end by being familiar with every construction it contains 
and most of the vocabulary. 


It is therefore an extremely useful book, but unfortunately very 
dull—perhaps inevitably so at this stage, in the case of a collection 
of conversations (though I hope someone may soon prove that this 
is not the case); an excellent one to put in the hands of students 
who are already keen to learn Russian and will be spurred on by 
finding that they can quite easily read a text of good modern 
Russian. 


It is a pity the book is marred by a considerable number o£ 
misprints, chiefly commas omitted, especially those required by 
para. 140 in the “Rules of Russian Orthography and Punctuation” 
issued by the Academy of Sciences (by Ushakov, Vinogradov, 
Istrina, Kryuchkov, Shapiro and Ozhegov, etc.; Moscow, 1956) 
Page 10 in particular will provide a very useful exercise in supply- 
ing missing commas. 


Rules given in the same book (“. . . Russian . . . Punctuation”) 


on the use of the hyphen in the case of za, chto, li, by, and zhe 
(paras. 83, 6, a, b; 85, 4; 87) are also not observed. 


Accents on the other hand are inserted with care; the case 
of pr’ vody (p. 37) is one where Ozhegov and Shapiro in their 
“Orthographical Dictionary” (2nd ed. Moscow, 1957) give a 
different ruling from Ushakov. 

There are a few idioms, etc. which without explanation may 
cause bevinners difficulty, e.g., i tak (p. 1), a to (p. 229), po stakanu 
(p. 33), esli by ne vy (p. 37), stoit poekhat’ (p. 37), and vsego (p. 38). 

An idea of the subject-matter may be indicated by such chapter- 
headings as: “In the Restaurant,” “The Theatre,” “ A Shop,” 
“In the Country,” “The Kitchen,” “The Garden,” “At the 


Station”; all very useful for the student who is approaching 
“O” level in Russian. 


F.G.G. 











FIVE SHORT REVIEWS 


1. COoprHurx ynpancHenutli no cunmaxcucy pyccKoeo AabIKa: NDakmuxecKoe 
noco6ue no pazseumur peru 01a cmydeHmos U acnupaHmos-uHOCMpa- 
yee H3adameascmeo Mocroecrozo yHusecumema, 1959. 6 py6. 


320 pages of exercises under the following headings : 


T'naBHble YWeHb NpeoxeHnA 

BropocreneHuble WJieHbl Mpeqo7xKeHuA 

Buel mpocroro npeqnokeHnA 

IIpen. 1O7+KEHHMA C OFHOPOJHEIMM GWieHamMy 

Cnopa, rpaMMaTH4ecKH He CBA3aHHble C Mpeo#KeHHem 
Cu07KHOCOUMHeCHHBEIEe Tipe]IOvxKeCHHA C COIO8aMH 
Cro7KHONO]MHeHHEIe Wpes0xKeHHA 

Beccors3Hble C07KHbIe pelo 7KeHHA 

CoskHbIe npeio7xKeHHA © COUNHEHMeM M NOAYMHEHNeM 
Ilpamaa WM KOCReHHaA pedb 

OdocoOseHHbie BTOPOCTeNeHHble YWIeHLI UpeIoKeHHA 


Contains much very useful material: vocabulary rather large for 
school use. 


2. Becnpedaosscnoe u npedsooscnoe ynpassenue. VapatenbcTBo MOCKOR- 
ckoro yHuBepcuterta, 1959. 6 pyd. 
326 pages of exercises and tables under the following headings : 
Paayen Bsowunlit Kype 
SHaveHne u ynoTpeOseHne OTeTHEIX Najekeli 
Ilopropenue 


Invaluable for senior students and for teachers seeking examples and 
test exercises. Strongly recommended. 


3. Kapmunxuoiii caosaps pycckozo aavixa: yuebHoe nocobue Jaa yrauuxca 
Hepycckux HaYaAoHoix wkor. Yuneqru3, 1959. 1 Tom: 2 p. 10 kK. 
2 Tom: 1 p. 60 K. 


In 2 vols.; pictures and labels under such headings as: The 
Family, School, Flowers, Birds, Fish, etc. and illustrated verbs in 
3rd sg.: some in colour; vol. 2 illustrates uses of nominal cases : 
each vol. includes glossary: admirable for young pupils and as 
bases for oral work. Very cheap, but well bound and durable. 
20 copies for loan in A.T.R. library. 
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4. Doctor Aibolit by K. Chukovsky. 


The Russian Dr. Doolittle, complete with animals, fabulous 
Pushmepullyou Tyanitolkai, pirates, Tanya and Vanya—this is a 
child’s book which nevertheless has great charm for adolescents 
and adults, too. The vocabulary is not too large and there is 
much deliberate repetition. This littke book can be read very 
quickly, providing elementary reading of the type so urgently 
needed. Print is large and clear, the text is stressed and broken 
into chapters of convenient length. 


5. Kniga dlya chteniya. 
20 pp. A.T.R., 3/6. 


Consists of extracts from *‘ Kniga dlya chteniya dlya studentov 
inostrantsev ’ published in Moscow, 1959. This is an admirable 
book for English students of modern Russian, but is unobtainable 
in Great Britain. 

We have selected 14 passages: “My Working Day,” “Our 
Hostel,” “ At the Library,” “ At the Restaurant,” “Shops,” “At 
the Post Office,” “On the Trolley Bus,” “ Soviet Sportsmen,” etc. 
Most of these are followed by some questions on the text. The 
subject matter is modern and interesting, the language is contem- 
porary ; the material is suitable for students in their first or second 
year of Russian. It should help to remedy the present lack of 
elementary reading material. 


C.V.J. 


SEVEN SHORT REVIEWS 


1. Orfograficheskii slovar’ dlya uchashchikhsya srednei shkoly by 
Professors D. N. Ushakov and S. E. Kriuchkov, Uchpedgiz, 
1960, pp. 204, 2/-. (Stressed). . 


In the delightful little story “ Tri medvedya” by A. Tolstoi, 
a little girl enters a room and sees three beds. She lies down on 
the large one and it is much too large, and the middle one is too 
high, and she lies down on the small one—and the little bed 
“prishlas’ ei kak raz vporu.” Teachers will find this Slovar’ 
“kak raz” suitable from the point of view of content and price 
for their scholars to use to great advantage. The first 32 pages 
are devoted to “ vazhneishie pravila pravopisaniya” in extremely 
simple Russian. Some of the explanations given are how to avoid 
confusion in the endings —ym, —im, —om, —em. And in the 
body of the book one will find effortlessly how words are spelt 
and where they are stressed. Nor is this all. Parts of important 
verbs will be conjugated ; hints where these are most needed will 
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be given in the list of nouns, adjectives and adverbs: “ gvardeets, 
tv. gvardeitsem ”; “ zhuchok (ot zhuk)”; “nedarom, narech. (ne 
naprasno : nedarom govoritsa, chto delo mastera boitsa), no: ne 
darom (ne besplatno: ne darom, a za den’gi).” In all, an 
invaluable reference book for the scholar. 


2. Rasskazy O Prirode. 
Detgiz. 1959, pp. 61. 1/-. (Stressed text).  Illustr. 


This book is a collection of 15 very short stories by such writers 
as Prishvin, Bianki, Sokolov-Mikitov, and Il’in and Segal. Scholars 
who have had one and a half years of Russian should have little 
difficulty in reading and enjoying these stories. And explanations 
are given not only of regional expressions and words, such as 
“ pushchai ” for “ puskai,” but also of “ dobryi chas,” telling the 
reader that it is the equivalent of “zhelaiu vam udachi.” One 
of the more valuable stories is ““ Belaya rubashka ” by Ustinovich, 
for it is dialogue throughout. And the story ends with a moral, 
too: “ne pomuchish’sa—ne nauchish’sa !” That could probably 
apply to all the stories in this book. 


3. Azbuka prirody by M. IVin and E. Segal, Shkol’naya Biblioteka 
diya nerusskikh shkol, Moskva. 
1959, pp. 110, 4/-. (Stressed text). Illustr. 


This would be good writing in any language, good writing 
for children of 12-15, simple, logical, educative, informative. 
What better way of reinforcing the knowledge of a language 
than to give the learner reading material which is fascinating and 
“ uviekatel’nyi” ? Like all good writing, this book has universal 
appeal; success has been reported in the use of this book by 
teachers of Russian in evening institutes, as well as by adults 
studying on their own. Scholars should have little difficulty in 
reading this material on Nature long before they take their “O” 
level examinations. The authors are very well known in the 
USSR ; they are becoming known in countries where Russian is 
being increasingly taught. 


4. Russkoe literaturnoe proiznoshenie i udarenie. 
Slovar’-Spravochnik. Pod redaktsiei R. I. Avanesova 
S. I. Ozhegova. 52,000 slov. Moskva, 1959. pp. 708. 10/-. 


The scholar has had two years of Russian ; he sees “ brat’sa ” 
and a mechanical flash through his mind tells him that it is: 
““berus’, beriosh’sa.”” And then he comes to the past tense, 3rd 
per. f. sg. and he wonders whether the stress falls on the first cr 
second “a” in “ bralas’.” And where is the stress in the nom. pl. 
of “nos”? (Indeed, what is the nom. pl. of “nos” ?). What 
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is the imperative sg. of “lech’” ? Or “tech’”? What are the 
short forms of “ korotkii” ? (And where does the stress fall in 
each ?). “Svoi” is not always immediately understandable. Can 
it be used in an idiomatic phrase? Can one say, for example, 
“po svoemu zhelaniu”? Or, “on postupil po svoemu”? What 
of “ pravila proiznosheniya” ? What happens “ posle myakhkikh 
soglasnykh ” ? What of “ dvoinye soglasnye” ? The answers are 
all in this book. It is as though the authors had “ predvideli” 
our difficulties and had come to our rescue in this excellent 
Slovar’-Spravochnik. 


5. Russkaya literatura. 
Uchebnik dlya VIII klassa nerusskoi shkoly, by P. D. 
Kraevskii and A. A. Lipaev. Uchpedgiz, 1958. pp. 298. 
3/6. (Accented text). 


The period covered in this uchebnik takes us from “ Literatura 
Kievskoi Rusi” up to and including Pushkin and Lermontcv. 
Were this book published in Britain it would probably be called 
a “history of Russian literature.” Some extracts from author.” 
works are brought in, but in the main this book gives biographies, 
historical backgrounds and literary analyses of the writers and 
their works. An example of the way in which the material is 
presented may be given from a chapter on Boris Godunov which 
has a paragraph or two on each of the following: Zamysel dramy; 
zamysel tragedii ; obraz Borisa Godunova ; obraz samozvantsa ; 
narod v tragedii; khudozhestvennye osobennosti tragedii. What 
makes this book especially valuable is that difficu't words in the 
extracts given are explained in simple Russian. Also useful are 
questions in Russian given at the end of each chapter. These are 
called “ Voprosy dlya povtoreniya.” Here is a suggestion that the 
material is not to be glossed over. 


6. R.V.S. by Arkadii Gaidrar. 
Detgiz, 1959, pp. 62, 1/-. 
(Accented text. With a biographical sketch by R. Frairman). 


R.V.S. (Revoliutsionnyi Voennyi Sovet) is a boy’s story by the 
author of Chuk i gek and Timur i ego komandy. It can be read 
with profit by those who have taken the G.C.E. “O” leve!. The 
few regional words and expressions appearing in the text arc 
explained in Russian at the bottom of the page, so that reacing 
progress is not impeded. The dialogue is short—often of one or 
two words—and this is what adds valve to this story, for in the 
dialogue one catches the full flavour of the Russian idiom. The 
story contains many lines such as these : 

Za uzhinom on ne vyterpel i sprosil : 
—Ty v otpusk priekhal ? 
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—V otpusk. 
—Vot chto! Nadolgo ? 

—Hadolgo. 

—Ty vriosh. 

The story takes place during the Civil War. And it is a 
good story—for one who has a taste for the hates and the passions 
of the Reds, the Whites, the Greens, the Gaidamaki, and the 
Petliurovtsy. 


7. Kniga dlya chteniya po estestvoznaniiu dlya IV klassa. 
pp. 125. Illustr. Moscow, 1960. 2/-. 


This is a textbook used in the Soviet Union to introduce 
ten-year-olds to the study of science. But it is a textbook with 
a difference; it is an introduction to science made lucid and 
palatable through stories—and good stories at that. 

The caravan moved slowly through the desert. Not a tree, 
not a blade of grass, only hills after hills of hot, scorching sand. 
Suddenly a wind sprang up and filled the air with millions of 
grains of sand. The hot sand swirled round and round, and sealed 
the eyes and ears and mouths of man and beast. Then the storm 
died. Exhausted, the men pressed on, searching in vain for water. 
“No vody vsyo net i net. Odin za drugim padaiut verbliudy i 
liudi . . . Gde net vody, tam net i zhizni . . . Trava, derev’ya, 
zhivotnye ne mogut zhit’ bez vody. I chelovek bez vody tozhe 
pogibaet.” 

This is Lesson One, and the subject is Water. 

Even experiments are explained in story form. 

Petya i Seryozha pili chai. Petya sprosil Seryozhu : 

—Mozhesh li ty opustit’ kusochek sakhara na dno banki s 
vodoi tak, chtoby sakhar ostalsa sukhim ? 

Seryozha zadumalsa. 

—Ty zadal ochen’ trudnuiu zadachu. Po moemu, ee nel’zya 
reshit’. 

—Net, mozhno,—otvetil Petya. 

And Petya proceeds to show Seryozha how it is done. 

The scientific matter here is so elementary that this book could 
be recommended as a Russian language reader. 

LBF. 





Coliet’s 


RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 





for Britain's largest stocks of books in 
Russian and aids to Russian studies including 


RUSSIAN ELEMENTARY COURSE by N. F. Potapova 
The most widely used Russian textbook for foreigners. Gives a thorough 
grounding in the contemporary language, with exercises. 
Part I. 352 pp. 7s. 6d. Part II. 328 pp. 9s. 6d. 


REFFRENCE GRAMMAR ON ONE SHEET by Dr. I. Freiman 


Presents the basic details of Russian grammar on one sheet (declensions, 
conjugations, pronouns, adjectival endings etc.). 
Total size 19” X 26”—folded 10” X 7”. 3s. 6d. 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 6y Smirnitsky 


Published in 1959, this is easily the most comprehensive and up-to-date 
general Russian-English dictionary available. 50,000 entries. 
10” X 7”; cloth; 951 pp. 31s. 6d. 


ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY by V. K. Muller 
Similar in scope to Smirnitsky (see above). 60,000 entries. 
104” & 8”; cloth; 699 pp. 20s. 
Send for our leaflet “ Learning Russian” and current catalogue of books on 


Russian language and literature. 
44-45 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON W.C.1 
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REVIEW OF RECORDED AIDS 


The following recorded aids and courses are reviewed below : 
Linguaphone (G.B.) . 

Assimil (France). 

Visaphone (Germany). 

Listen and Learn Russian (U.S.A.). 

Essentials of Russian (U.S.A.). 

Tutor Tapes (Canada). 

Soviet Recordings (U.S.S.R.). 

A.T.R. Tapes. 


A discussion of a number of these recordings was part of the 
programme at A.G.M. It revealed that most of the teachers present 
resarded the use of recordings, or of a tape-recorder, as a means 
of arousing interest, passing time pleasantly at the end of term, 
etc., rather than as an integral part of their teaching-method. This 
point of view is not very constructive, though it must be said in 
justification that the unskilled use of recorded aids—as of 
mechanical aids in general—can be a waste of time. 


The role which recorded aids can play in a teacher’s overall 
method seems not to have been considered seriously by many 
teachers. We are here concerned with their use as a regular part 
of the programme of classroom teaching, not as an extra frill, an 
aid in self-teaching, or a means of enabling a traveller to ask 
questions, the answers to which he will probably not understand. 
What are the benefits to be gained from the use of such expensive 
equipment? 


1. AS A COMPLETE COURSE. 


Two of the existing series are complete courses, designed to 
teach all aspects of the language—spoken and written. For . 
Linguaphone the method has been worked out in great detail, and 
a series of complementary text-books forms part of the equipment 
provided. For Assimil, too, a definite method of learning the whole 
of the langvage has been evolved. The major difference between 
the two systems is that of timing: for the Assimil course the pupil 
delays his active use and practice until after about the SOth lesson, 
whereas in the Linguaphone course he begins more active 
participation earlier. Assimil provides some exercises of the con- 
ventional type, but Linguaphone does not. The Assimil book, on 
thie other hand, is far less attractive or suitable for classroom use 
than those provided by Linguaphone. 

For the contemporary modern-language teacher there is one 
serious objection to the method employed in both these courses 
or, indeed, in any such complete course. This is the basic fact that 
the whole method depends on translation from the very start. 
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2. AS PART OF A WIDER COURSE. 


i. Pronunciation and Intonation. 

For pupils whose teacher is not himself Russian (i.e. for the 
majority of pupils) there is obviously much to be gained from 
hearing Russian spoken by a native. This is true of both 
pronunciation and intonation. Correct pronunciation can only be 
learned by imitation, and even then it is not sufficient. It is 
possible that intonation plays an even greater role in making 
speech sound like that of a native, and this, too, can only be 
learned by constant hearing and imitation. 

For all pupils the opportunity of hearing a variety of Russian 
accents and voices—male and female—is most valuable, and this 
is only practicable for most pupils through recordings. For Russian 
this is even more important than for French or German, since 
opportunities of hearing Russian wireless programmes or seeing 
Russian films are very restricted. 


ii. Comprehension, Conversation, Composition. 

For pupils with some knowledge of Russian the texts of 
recorded courses can be extremely useful. Five-minute talks or 
conversations—i.e. typical recorded lessons—can be used as tests 
of comprehension and bases for conversation and free-composition. 
For this purpose the pupil does NOT see the written text; he is 
presented with the spoken language, and his mother tongue plays 
no part in the exercise. 

We know of no series of talks, etc., designed expressly for this 
purpose, but the texts of existing courses can be used to great 
effect. 

iii. In the study of literature. 

For students at Advanced Level or University the study of any 
literary work can be greatly enlivened, and appreciation deepened, 
by listening to a good reading or performance of a play. For 
this purpose Soviet recordings are ideal, and an increasing number 
of them are now becoming available via A.T.R. 

If recorded aids are to be used regularly in any of the ways 
indicated, certain factors are important :— 

i. The subject matter—type of lesson. 
ii. The quality and speed of the recording. 
ili. The pronunciation and intonation of the speaker. 

These three factors are considered in the following reviews. 


1. LINGUAPHONE. G.B. 
Linguaphone Institute Ltd., L:aguaphone House, 
207-209 Regent Street, W.1. 
15 double-sided 10°” records (78 r.p.m. soon to be re-issued in 
45 r.p.m.) consisting of 30 lessons, plus 1 * sounds’ record and 
books, all in carrying case at 17 guineas. 
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Aim: All-round knowledge for self-teachers and class use. 
Contents : Books— 


i. Students’ Instructions (for adults, children 6-12, children up 
to 6) 22 pp. 

ii. Introduction to Russian Grammar (morphology), 26 pp. 

iii. Grammar (syntax), 153 pp. 

iv. Conversational course, 138 pp. 

v. Annotated vocab. and explanatory notes to conversation 
course, 2 vols., total 238 pp. 

vi. Note on class procedure (listening without text, translation, 
listening with text, listening with picture, dictation). 
Instructions are given in the technique of stopping and re- 

starting the record at any given point. For teachers wishing to 

brush up their Russian a free tutorial service is available. 

Method: Clearly indicated by headings in Students’ instructions— 
“ Ear training, understanding, ear-training in conjunction with 
text and pictures, ear-training combined with spelling and 
writing, detailed ear-training, speaking, dictation, reading, ear 
test, spontaneous conversion of images into spoken words, 
detailed understanding of the text, final test, answering 
questions heard on the record, asking questions and hearing 
answers on the record, independent self-expression.” 

Type of Lesson (Conversational Course). 
Descriptive passage followed by conversation, e.g. The Dining 
Room, The Post Office, The Theatre, The Motor Car, etc.: 
text is unstressed. Each lesson is accompanied by a full-page 
illustration suitable for use as basis for conversation and 
composition. 

Quality of Recording : Good, but old. 

Speed: Begins slow, with word by word pauses, and gradually 
increases to normal conversational or reading speed. 


Pronunciation and Intonation: cultivated Russian speech, a little 
old fashioned. Early lessons tend to sound monotonous and 
dull; later lessons more lively. Some conversations sound 
like readings. 


Conclusion. A well planned course that now ought to be brought 
up to date. 


2. ASSIMIL. France. 


Godalming, Surrey. 
10 double-sided 7’ records (45 r.p.m.) consisting of 100 lessons, 
in album, plus book “ Russian without Toil” at £16/10/-. 


Aim of Course: For self-teaching or class use; all-round knowledge. 
Contents: Book, 385 pp. text plus 35 pp. Grammatical Survey. 
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The English version of the text is now being completely 
rewritten and will be available soon in its new form. The 
recording will remain the same. 

The format of the book is cramped and uninviting, and the 
paper inferior, but the illustrations are quite amusing and 
lively. 

Methed. “ Understanding first, and speaking afterwards ”—fifty 
lessons of “ passive assimilation” followed by the “ active” 
stace, beginning again from the first page. The method is 
scantily indicated, but will be discussed in more detail in the 
new book. 


Type of Lesson: Conversation pieces with a complete translation, 
srammatical and lexical notes, exercises and cartoon-type 
illustrations in the body of the text. These are not really 
suitable as bases for conversation or composition. The topics 
of conversation are real-life situations, frequently with a 
humorous twist. 

Quality of Recerding: First-class ; clear and intelligible. 

Speed: Lesson | consists of rapid-fire repetition of words of forcign 
origin ; the other lessons begin at slower than normal speech 
and gradually, though not regularly, increase in speed to 
approximately normal. Both male and female voices, of which 
there are a variety, remain clear and easily comprehensible. 


Pronunciation and Intonation: Good colloquial Russian, varying 
with voices: some old-fashioned stresses, the recordings 
include some snatches of song accompanied on a guitar. 


Conclusion. A most useful and up-to-date course. 


3. VISAPHONE. Germany. 
Visaphone Company, 10 Bayley Street, W.C.1. 


7 double-sided records, 7” (33 r.p.m., total playing time just 
under 2 hours) plus 2 bocks, with album and box at £8/8/-. 

Aim of Course: Oral knowledge on general topics. 

Contents: Books. This is a German-made course, the English 
text of which is not yet available. French and German versions 
have been on sale: the following comments are based on the 
French text. An English translation is being made and will 
be published at first in typescript. 

i. Text 168 pp. (136 pp. illustrated Russian text : 32 pp. labelled 
illustrations), unstressed. 

i. Introduction to method, Translation and Grammar 176 pp. 
Both books are lavishly printed and bound. 


Method: Book ii. contains a word-for-word translation of the 
text, preserving the Russian word-order, e.g.— 
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‘“ Pozhaluista raskroite rot po vozmozhnosti shiroko.” 
S.v.p., “ ouvrez bouche le-plus possible largement.” So that 
the listener “‘ may instantly recognise the sense of each Russian 
word and not only of the whole sentence, and become 
accustomed to Russian word-order.” The listener is to become 
used to Russian sounds, imitate the speakers, follow the 
Russian text and repeat it aloud. 


Typ2 of Lesson : Conversation pieces and listed typical phrases and 
sentences, e.g. notices in public transport, etc. Each is 
supplemented in the translation book with additional 
vocabulary, and some have grammatical comments. There 
are some misplaced stresses and minor faults in the French 
translation of the Russian text. 


Quality of Recording : Good, but occasional breathing noises and 
apparent variations of volume. 


Speed: Begins at half-speed with repetition by man and woman 
of Russian place names : gradual increase of speed throughout 
course but never reaches normal conversational speed. 

Pronunciation and Intonation. 

Pronunciation: One of the male speakers has a velar “r”; 
another has a husky voice occasionally not easy to follow. 
There are some untypical pronunciations, e.g. chto, eto, 
galstukh. 

Intonation : Wooden, and varies considerably. Intonation of 
questions not typical ; deteriorates with increase of speed. 
Sounds more like German than Russian. 

When nouns (in combination, e.g. name and patronymic) are 

listed in each case the endings are stressed, thus distorting the 
correct udareniye. 


Conclusion. Of limited value in present form. 


4. LISTEN AND LEARN RUSSIAN. U.S.A. 
Distributed in U.K. by Constable & Co. Ltd., 10-12 Orange 
Street, W.C.2. 


3 double-sided 10” records (33 r.p.m., soon to be reissued on 

12”) plus handbook at about £3. 

The book was written by Helen Mikhailloff, Reader in Russian 
at University of Columbia, and the text is read by Nicholas 
Saunders, Julius Kozlowski and Rogneda Kozlowski. 

Aim: Some oral knowledge for travellers, etc. 

Contents: Book 191 pp. 24” x 44”. This is a phrase book of the 
conventional type with indications of approximate pronun- 
ciation in syllables, e.g. DAWB-ruh-yeh. 

Method: Learning of related phrases on set topics and imitation 
of record. 
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Type of Lesson: Groups of phrases and sentences are devoted to 
such topics as customs, automobile travel, at the restaurant 
These are repeated first in English and then in Russian. 

Quality of Recording: Very clear. 

Speed : Slow, with breaks for repetition. 


Pronunciation and Intonation: Varies with speakers, one of whom 
does not sound native Russian: intonation often more nearly 
American. 


Conctusion. Possibly of use to self-teachers. 


5. ESSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN CONVERSATION, 
PRONUNCIATION AND COMPREHENSION. U.S.A. 
Distributed in U.K. by Constable & Co. Ltd., 10-12 Orange 
Street, W.C.2. 


One two-sided 12” record (33 r.p.m.) plus handbook at £2/7/6. 

The book was written by Andre von Gronicka (Professor at 
University of Columbia) and Helen Bates-Yakobson (Chairman of 
the Department of Slavic Languages at George Washington 
University) : text spoken by Nicholas Saunders, Julius Kozlowski 
and Helen Bates-Yakobson. 


Aim: To provide the student with examples of Russian in a 
variety of forms as spoken by native speakers. 

Contents : 
Part I—Basic sounds and pronunciation practice, 39 pp. 

I1—Conversation practice. 

I1]—Advanced reading and comprehension. 

Method: Pronunciation by imitation. 
Type of Lesson : 
Part I—Examples of sounds and phonetic features by 
repetition of words. 

II—Simple conversation with pauses for repetition: 
simple descriptive passages with pauses for repetition : 
followed by re-reading at normal rate of speech. 

I1I—Reading at normal rate of speech of short story 
Akula (L. N. Tolstoy), article on The Founding of 
the Academy of Sciences in Russia, Russian Proverbs, 
Six short verses (Puskin to Blok). 

Quality of Recording: Very clear. 

Speed: Nermal, but in snatches with pauses for repetition. In 
Part III normal rate of speech. 

Pronunciation and Intonation: Varies with speakers, one of whom 
does not sound native Russian, especiatly in intonation. 

Conclusion. Quite useful in a limited field. 
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6. TUTOR TAPES. 
Tutor-Tape Company, 10 Lyons Place, N.W.8. 
(a) Elementary Russian Conversation: 5” reel (3? r.p.sec.), 
| hour. 2 tracks at £3/17/6. 
(b) Advanced Russian Conversation: 5” reel lasting 100 mins. 


(33 r.p.sec.) 2 tracks at £6/6/-. 
Aim: Providing native-Russian voices for imitation 


Contents ef Tapes: The recordings are readings of the text of the 
books “ Elementary and Advanced Russian Conversation ” by 
Kany & Kaun, published by Messrs. Harrap, which have been 
on sale in Great Britain for ten years at 2/6 and 7/6. 


Lessors: 16 and 26 conversation pieces, each fragment of which 
is given in vocabularies preceding and following the passages 
in the books. Conversations, usually between one man and 
one woman, progressing from simple school scenes, usually 
with a humorous twist, to real life scenes, e.g. at the hair- 
dresser’s, shopping, learning to drive, etc. Topics are 
interesting, amusing and useful. 


Quality of Recording: Curiously amateurish—noises off, page 
rustling, some false starts, machine noises. Voices remain 
clear and intelligible throughout, but vary in volume. 


Speed: Steady progression from slower than normal to rapid, but 
never becoming too fast for the fairly advanced student. 
Pronunciction ard Intonation . 

Pronunciation : Occasional untypical pronunciation, e.g. chto, 
bes, verno, zharko and stress e.g. zi’mu, but few in 
number. 

Intonation: Natural conversational throughout; in earlier 
exercises the woman’s voice therefore tends to harshness 
and monotony but is admirable as basis for imitation. 

Conclusion. A valuable aid for a limited purpose, but surprisingly 
exbeiisive in view of technical imperfections. 


7. SOVIET RECORDINGS. U.S.S.R. 


Available in U.S.S.R. and now being received by A.T.R. as 
part of exchanges with Moscow U.S.S.R.—G.B. Society, copied on 
tapes and loaned free of charge to members. 

These consist of readings of literary texts by leading actors and 
actresses, recorded performances of MXAT, etc. 

A.T.R. Property. 

i. Pushkin: Skazka o pope i rabotnike ego Balde (V. I. Kachalov) 

2. Pushkin: Extract from Kapitanskaya dochka (V. I. Kachalov) 

3. Pushkin: Extract from Ruslan i Lyudmilla (V. I. Kachalov) 

4. Ostrovsky : Extract from Les (scene 2) (V. I. Kachalov and 
I. V. Ilin’sky) 


Canada. 
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Made available to A.T.R. by members. 


5. Pushkin : Metel’ (Ilin’sky) 

6. Chekhov : Sapogi (Ilin’sky) 

7. Chekhov : Khameleon (Ilin’sky) 

8. Chekhov: Shilo v Meshke 

9. Chekhov: Tri sestry (MXAT) 

10. Tolstoy L. N.: Plody prosveshcheniya ; monologue kukharki 
(Ryzhova) 

11. Nekrasov : Shto dumaet starukha, kogda ei ne spitsya 
(Ryzhova) 


12. Mayakovsky : Stikhi o sovetskom pasporte (Aksenov) 
13. Gogol: Shinel’ 

Members possessing such recordings are invited to make them 
available to A.T.R. for copying on tape. 


Aim: Provision of authentic Russian renderings as models for 
imitation, and of literary readings. 


Quality of recording: Not always first-class, but always clear and 
adequate. 


Speed: Fast; suitable only for advanced students with or without 
text. 


Conclusion. Extremely valuable for advanced students and useful 
for extra-curricular meetings, etc. 
8. A.T.R. TAPES. 
(Other than those mentioned under SOVIET RECORDINGS). 
Available free of charge to members. 
i. Moore & Struve: Practical Russian, Part I. 
One 5” tape (two copies available) read by M. E. Harley and 
Mrs. L. Volossevich. 


Aim: Providing student with examples of native-Russian reading. 

Nature of Recording: Amateur—a few noises off and machine 
click, but always clear and intelligible. The text is read at 
first at slightly less than normal conversational speed, 
increasing gradually to fast. 

li. Fedin: Sazany. 
One 5” tape read by Mrs. L. Volossevich. 

Aim: Providing student with examples of native-Russian reading. 


Nature of Recording: Clear, but some variation of volume. The 
text is read throughout at normal reading speed. 
lili. Potapova: Russian Elementary Course. 
Recording readings of the texts of. Vol. I and Vol. II are to 
be made by a panel of native Russian-speaking members of 
A.T.R. This will be done commercially. Tapes should be 
available by the date of publication of Broadsheet No. III. 
Suggestions for further recordings would be welcomed. 
Cvs. 
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A.T.R. LIBRARY 


The Library, which now consists of nearly 100 titles, as well as 
magazines, portraits, cards, etc., is housed at the Mid-Herts College 
of Further Education, Wood Street, Barnet. We are very much 
indebted to the Principal; Mr. Prideaux, and to the Tutcr- 
Librarian (to whom enquiries should be addressed) for their co- 
operation and kindness in volunteering to house the books free of 
charge. 


Books may be consulted on the premises or borrowed by 
members. This also applies to the portraits of Soviet authors, 
sets of postcards, etc., which are suitable for school or college 
displays. The newspaper ‘ Uchitel’skaya Gazeta’ and magazine 
‘Ogonyok’ are now being added. 


The following are now available for loan from the library : 
Methods 


1. JIMMAEB: Meroguka n3sioveHnA Ha PYCCKOM ABbIKe B HalMo- 
HaJIbHOLi wKOJTIe. 1955. 

2. WJEPBAKOBA: Ws onsnira o6yuenuA pycckoMy A3bIKy B Halo- 
HaJIbHou miKOe. 1958. 

3. WJEPBARKOBA: Bonpocst mMeroquKu npenojapanuA pyccKoro 
A3bIKa HepyccKkuM (COopHuk cTateii mpenofaBatejeii By30B). 1958. 


4. BOCKPECEHCKAAH wn 3AKOPHRYHUKOBA:  IIpaktrugeckoe 
PpYKOBO]CTBO K Tpenoyapanwio pyccKoro AB3bIKAa B HaudaJbHoli 
mkoue. 1958. 

Linguistics 


5. ABAHECOB: Yyapenue B CoBpeMeHHOM pyCCKOM JIMTepaTypHOM 
ABbIKe. 1958. 

6. JIEBEJLEB: JInreparypHoe urenue Ha pyCCKOM AB3bIKe B HalMo- 
HaJbHoH mote. 1954. 

7. EDMMOB: O ssprke xyosKeCTBEHHEIX MpousBeenni. 


Grammar 
8. IVTEPBA: [pammartuka pyccuoro s3bpiKka 1952 Uactp 1 — Monetuka 
u Moposorua. Uactp 2 — Cuntaxcic. 


9. PHKEBCKMM: Yupaxnenna no rpaMMatiuke pycckoro AsbiKa. 1958. 

10. TPERKOB, KPIOUKOB u UEINKO: Hoco6me azua 3anatTnii no 
pycckomy AabiKy. 1958. 

11. WJEPBATCKUM: Sanatua no cruameTuKe B cTapumx Kaaccax 
cpeyHeit mKoOJbI. 1951. 

12. ITYJIBKMHA nu POUKROBA: Coopnnk rpammatuyeckux yiparkHe- 
HHii 10 pyccKkoMy ABbIKy. 1955. 

13. IYJIBRUHA: Kpatrknit cnpaspounnk no pycckoii rpamMaTuke. 
1959. 


14. TIAJIEM: Pyccennit aspik: yueOunk IA WKON B3pocmpIX. 1955. 
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Literature 


15. HWJIMH: 3Hamenntsiii Mansion. 
16. A. TOJICTONM: erp Mepsurit. 
17. KRABEPHH: JIna kanntana. 

18. POPOJIb: Mupropon. 


Brochures 
19. POBEPT BEPHC: Usyzatenpetrso SHAHHE. 


NEW ADDITIONS 
Catalogues 
Hose KHurH: 31-50, 1959 


Literature and General 


HKomnuexktir: Toroub, Uexos, Tepou am6umprx KHur (2). 
Menpuunos: B smecax (2 Toma). 
Open6ypr: Byps. 
Maspmikun: Cepactonoub. 
Sampiicnnit: Bocxon. 
Tlomasoncxuii: MemjancnKoe cuactbe: Monortos (1 Tom). 
Muxaiisios: Cudupp. 
Bepé3os: Munn u [lovkapcrnit. 
Akajiemual Hayk CCCP: Ioukosogen Kyty30s: cOopHuk crateit. 
JIna yerei: HKro nocrponsa stot yom: Bapyayuu. 
Hononos: Bospmoe jepeso. 
Koro nenyrasmch: AnbanckaA HapoyHanA CKa3ka. 
Popa cMemlimBasv, CupaBeimBan: BherHamckan HapowHan 
cKa3ka. 
H. Octposcrnii: T'yqon. 
Language 
KapTuHHblii CloBapb pyccKoro ABbIKa: yuneprus 1959 (2 Toma, 20 9K3.). 
Marniiyvenko: T'pamMatuka pycckoro s3bika: 4YacTb 1 — Monertuka, 
Mopdouornua. 
lanknua-DMepxopyk, Popm«osa, Mancknii: Coppemenuuiii pyccnnii A3biK. 
Jlomres: Ouepku 10 NCTOpHucCKOMY CHHTAKCICy pyccKoro ABbIKa. 
AxmanosBa: Ouepku no obileii uM pyccKoi NekcuKOJOrHN. 
IIlep6a: u30panubie padoTh 10 pyccKoMy ABbIKy. 
COopHuk yipakHennii mo CuHTaKcucy pyccKoro A3bIKa. M3.MocK.yH. 
1959. 
Anna Ifapnopa: nepesoy ¢ anrimiicKoro. 


Art and Music 


Pyccoe TeaTpasIbHoe JeKOpalMOHHOe HCCKYCCTBO BTOpO NOOB 
XIX Beka. 

Ma6panuue cratbu: B. Ilygopnun. 

Bocnomunanna 0 PaxmMannuose (2 Toma). 
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Uciopua pycckol my3pinnu (Tom 1). 
Mouapt: 6. Kpemués. 
Yaiikopcnnii: UW. Kynun. 

Cepreit [Ipoxodpes: M. Capnuun. 
Horne necun: Yuneyrus 1959. 


Drawings by Soviet Children 


Portraits " 1” . 
C. L. Simonov V. V. Mayakovsky 
V. F. Panova L. M. Leonov 
A. M. Gorky A. T. Tvardovsky 
A. A. Fadeyev A. N. Tolstoy 
N. A. Ostrovsky M. A. Sholokhov 
I. G. Ehrenburg 


English Books 


A. A. Haywood: A First Russian Book 
A Book of Russian Verse, ed. M. Bowra 
A Phrase and Sentence Dictionary of Spoken Russian (U.S.A.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED FROM MOSCOW 


General 
40 neT HapowHoro OO6pasopanuaA B CCCP. 1957. 
Beithwan — JI. H. Toucroit — napo,upiii yantesp. 
Language 
Bapanosa COopHuk ynopamkHenni no MpakTuyuecKoli cTMamMcTHKe 
pyccnoro Asbika. 1959. 
Marniivenko — COopHuk yiparkHennii m0 rpaMMaTHKe HM mpaBo- 
nucannio. 1959. 
Bequanos u Matnituenko Pyccxniit asp, Uactp 2. 
Yexos, PoOuncon, Xakumop — Kaptununiii c1opapb pyccKoro A3bIKa: 
yactn 1 1 2. 1959. 
YuctaKos Harasyuoe moco6ue K M3ydeHHo pyccKoro Aska. 1959. 
Songs 
COopHuk mecen jist 5-6 KaaccoB. 1958. 
Hosuie necnu — CoOopHuk — WIA MJlayiero Bospacta. 1959. 
YueOnan KHura 10 TeHWio — TepBbiit Kaacc. 1959. 


Coopuun mecen jit V-VI Kaaccon. 1957. 
Cro oOpascoTokK UW Mepenomennit HaposHEIX mecen. 1959. 
COOPHUK LOKAIbHDIX Mpomspeenui. 1959. 


Periodicals 
JInrepatypa B mKoOue 6 (HOMOpb-jeKabpb). 1959. 


Pycexnii Asp B mIKOTe 6 (HOHOpb-jeKabpb). 1959. 
VMnocrpannnie A3bIku B mKOue 6 (HOAOpb-eKabppb). 1959. 
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VISITING THE U.S.S.R. ? 


WHATEVER YOUR NEED 


WAYFARERS 


HAVE THE ANSWER FOR 


SPECIALISED, EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL and 
HOLIDAY TOURS or INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


EDUCATION TOUR 2S AiSRaS 


TOWN PLANNING, otinQAX5 MOSCRY 


14 DAYS MOSCOW 
INDUSTRY LENINGRAD and KHARKOV 


22 DAYS MOSCOW, TASHKFNT 
HISTORICAL SAMARKAND, TBILISI, ETC. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 14 DAYS MOSCOW 


LENINGRAD and KIEV 


THEATRE & BALLET ",Dys.03e0 


and many others 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 


20, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
ACCREDITED AGENTS Tel. LANgham 8222 
for Cables: WAYFARERS 
INTOURIST LONDON 
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Vi. 


KCTATH 


‘ Russianists ’ Confer 
i. 


At the annual conference of University and School teachers of 
the Durham University Examinations Board on 19th March 
Mr. C. V. James addressed the Modern Languages sectional 
meeting on ‘ Russian as a School Subject.’ 


At a conference of Scottish teachers of Russian held by the 
Dundee College of Education on Ist-4th April, the prosramme 
was :— 


Introduction: Mr. N. L. Lunan. 

Lecture: The Five Year Course—Mr. A. A. Haywood. 
Short Practical Course for Scientists—Mr. D. Ward. 
Two-Three Year Course and Sixth Form Work— 

Mr. F. G. Gregory. 
Lecture in Russian—Mr. P. Ancipovich. 
Teaching Aids and their Uses—Mr. C. V. James. 
Useful Techniques and Approaches—A symposium 
introduced by Mr. N. L. Lunan. 


At the one-day conference “Russian in the Secondary School” 
held by the Institute of Education of the University of 
Liverpool on Thursday, 12th May, Professor N. Gorodetsky 
lectured on “ The Need for Russian” and Mr. C. V. James 
on “ Russian in the School.” 


“* Maskarad ” 

Members of the Cambridge University Slavonic Society gave 
two performances of Lermontov’s “ Maskarad ” on Saturday, 
Sth March, and members were invited to take their pupils 
along. 


A.T.R. Christmas Cards 

A series of six A.T.R. Christmas Cards with ‘S rozhdestvom ’ 
in Old Church Slavonic will be on sale this year at the Bradda 
Book Agency, price 4d. 


Conversation Class wanted 

Can anyone suggest a suitable conversation class for a member 
living in Welling, Kent ? He will be available in the evenings, 
Wednesday afternoon and Saturday morning. Suggestions 
please to: O. W. Davies, 69, Northumberland Avenue. 
Welling, Kent. 


INTERPRETING 


Enquiries have been received from W.T.A. about the possible 


use of members as guides—interpreters—couriers for parties of 
Russian tourists visiting Great Britain for periods of 10-15 days 
from April-September. Average pay is 4 gns. a day plus meals 
when in London, etc. Suitable qualified members who are interested 
should contact the convening secretaries of their nearest Kruzhok. 
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2 important books coming this summer 


A BOOK OF RUSSIAN IDIOMS 


I. B. Faden. The need of this type of book has long 
been obvious, The idioms included are those which 
crop up again and again in varied literary Russian 
texts from Pushkin to Panova and Fadeev. about 6s 


60 RUSSIAN PROSES 


A. B. Murphy and G. M. Schatunowski have 
chosen passages for translation of the normal 
length of prose set in examinations tor G.C.E., 
Advanced Level. They are of a wide variety and all 
from twentieth century sources. 6s 


2 reissues of books for the early stages 
A Beginner's Russian Conversation 


A Beginner's Russian Reader 


Elisaveta Fen's introductory books, 
4s and 2s 6d respectively 





METHUEN'S RUSSIAN TEXTS 


A Siberian Forest Adventure, E. Boronina, 2s 3d 
Carp, K. Fedin, 2s 3d 

llya'’s Childhood and Children, Maxim Gorky, 3s 
The Saga of the Sergeant, V. Ivanov, 4s 

The Actress, J. Ehrenburg, and The Cock, V. 
Ivanov, 3s 9d 


en AAI 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


AITKEN, Mrs. E. C., 19, William Way, Letchworth, Herts. 

ALBROW, K. H., 45, George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

ALHAZOVA-TOMCHINSKY, Mrs. A., 33, Ladbroke Road, W.11. 

ARCHARD, P. D., 76, Hobleythick Lane, Westcliffe-on- Sea. 

ARMSTRONG, R. D., Department of Education, University of Oxford. 

ASHWORTH, F. J., 17, Florence Road, Southsea, Hants. 

ATKINS, J. H. A., 198, Cherry Orchard Road, Handsworth Wood, Birming- 
ham, 20. 

BALG, Miss G., 22, Pilford Road, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

BAILEY, W. S., Acton Technical School, W.6. 

BATES, M. D., 106, Malahide Road, Clontarf, Dublin. 

BAYKOV, Dr. H., 11, Belsize Square, N.W.3. 

BEAVIS, P. W., King Edward VII School, Stafford. 

BEELEY, J. A., Purley County School. 

BERRY, G., King George V School, Southport. 

BEVAN, D. H., 160, Upper New Walk, Leicester. 

BIGGIN, T. N., 26, Gledhowe Valley Road, Leeds, 8. 

BILLINGTON, A. W., 4, Ridge End Court, Shire Oak Road, Leeds, 6. 

BLACK.DLER, J. K., 8, Southgate Road, Unsworth, Bury, Lancs. 

BLACKS SHAW, W. S.. | The Red House, Repton, Derbyshire. 

BLUM, A., 104, Mallinson Road, S.W.11. 

BRANNAN, M. W., 69, Mount View Road, N.W.4. 

BROOKE, G., S.S.E.L.S., Senate House, W.C.1. 

BROWN, Mrs. L., 13, Downs Court Road, Puriey, Surrey. 

BROWN, R. P., Hampton Grammar School. 

BURNIP, J., Chislehurst & Sidcup G.S. for Boys, Hurst Road, Sidcup, Kent. 

CASH, A., St. Olave’s & St. Saviour’s, Tower Hill. 

CHAMBERS, G. G. R., Tolverne, Meadway, Dover, Kent. 

COGGIN., F. L., Malborough College. 

COHEN, Mrs. A., 48, Beacontree Avenue, London, E.17. 

COLLIN, P. H., Modern Languages Department, George Harrap & Co. 
Ltd., 182, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

CONNOR, M. T., 31, Romwood Avenue, Swinton, Mexborough, Yorks. 

COOK, H. F., Bemrose School, Derby. 

COOPER, Mrs. D. M., 6, Newton Road, Hove, Sussex. 

COOPER, Miss L., 15, Cotswold Crescent, Whiston, Rotherham. 

CORRIN, S. A., 10, Russell Gardens, N.W.11. 

CORSELLIS, J., Secretary, International Interchange Council, 43, Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W.1. 

CURSON, E. G., College of St. Mark and St. John, S.W.10. 

CULHANE, P. J., 12, Cross Gates Road, Leeds, 15. 

DAVIDSON, J. M. C., City of London School, Victoria Embankment, 
E.C.4. 

DAVISON, R. M., 179, Addycombe Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6. 

DEACON, Mrs. O. I., 14, Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 

DEHN, E., Bristol Grammar School. 

DEPLATO, Mrs. D., 38a Maida Vale, W.9. 

DOIG, Miss M., 26, Kenilworth Avenue, Dundee, Angus. 

DOLSKI, I., Mount Street Institute of F.E. Liverpool. 

DRUMMOND, J. McG., 46, Craighouse Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. 

DUFFIN, Miss S., 86, Nethergate, Dundee. 

DUMBRECK, J. C., Department of Modern Languages, University, 
Manchester. 

DUNCAN, A. B., George Watson’s Boys’ School, Edinburgh, 3. 

DUNSTAN, N. J., St. Peter’s School, York. 

EVANS, R. J. M., Royal Naval College, Greenwich, S.E.10. 
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EZERSKY, Mrs. T., 54, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 

FADEN, I. B., Hendon Technical College, N.W.4. 

FAITELSON, Sonya, 12, Laurel Street, Glasgow, W.1. 

PENNEL, Dr. J. I. C., 8, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

FITZJOHN, B. S., Castle House, Park Hill, Bexley, Kent. 

FORSYTH, J., Department of Modern Languages, Keele, Staffs. 

FREWIN, M. L., Totton Grammar School, Totton, Southampton. 

FROST, A. J., 104, Bishopscote Road, Luton, Beds. 

GALLIMORE, J., 12, Laaswade Road, Eskbank, Midlothian. 
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Russian Grammar 
B. O. UNBEGAUN 


‘The strength of this Grammar lies in its extraordinary fulness and 
practicality, especially in matters of word-formation and syntax... . It will 
certainly now become the standard work in English on Russian grammar, and 
will go far towards making the initial labours of the university student of Russian 
as much a real pleasure as a profit.” MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW 30s net 


Russian Syntax 
Aspects of Modern Russian Syntax and Vocabulary 
F. M. BORRAS ANDR. F. CHRISTIAN 


‘, .. will become an indispensable part of the library of every serious student of 
Russian and of every school and institution at which Russian is taught.’ 
BROADSHEET of the Association of Teachers of Russian 35s net 


Russian Prose Composition 
Selected Passages for Translation inio Russian 
S. KONOVALOV 


“Teachers of Russian will gratefully welcome Professor Konovalov’s selection 
.... They alone, perhaps, can fully appreciate the amount of careful work that 
has gone into the preparing of this excellent little volume.’ 

ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL Paper covers 4s 6d net 


OXFORD RUSSIAN READERS 
e 
Lev Tolstoy : Selections 
EDITED BY NATALIE DUDDINGTON AND NADEJDA GORODETZKY 


‘,..a valuable addition to our still very limited supply of good English editions 
of Russian classics suitable for VIth formers and University students.’ 
BROADSHEET of the Association of Teachers of Russian 18s net 


The Oxford Book of Russian Verse 
CHOSEN BY MAURICE BARING 


Second edition, supplemented by D. P. COSTELLO 18s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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AFFILIATED SCHOOLS & INSTITUTIONS 


Ampleforth College, (Bro. Francis Stevenson). 
Holborn College of Law, Languages and Commerce—Princetown Street, 


W.C.1. (Mr. Newmark). 
Kenal High School. 


Queenswood School—Hatfield, Herts. 


(Mlle. J. Gerst). 


Sherborne School—Sherborne, Dorset (G. G. Stephenson). 


SCHOOLS AT WHICH RUSSIAN IS TAUGHT 


Aberdeen Academy. 

Aberdeen Grammar School. 

Aberdeen High School. 

Abersychen Grammar School. 

Allerton Grange School, Leeds. 

Altrincham County Grammar School. 

Anthony Gells G.S., Wirkswirth. 

Ashby Grammar School. 

Ayr Academy. 

Bancroft’s School, Woodford Green. 

Bell-Baxter H.S., Cupar, Fyfe. 

Bemrose School, Derby. 

Birkenhead Institute School. 

Birkenhead Schoo!. 

Bolton School. 

Bradford Grammar School. 

Brentwood School, Essex. 

Brighton College. 

Britannia R.N.C., Dartmouth. 

Brokenhurst Grammar School, Hants. 

Bromley Grammar School. 

Bryanston School. 

Boroughmuir, Edinburgh. 

Calday Grange G.S., West Kirby. 

Campbell College, Belfast. 

Camden School for Girls, St. Pancras. 

Channing School, N.6. 

Cheney School, Headington, Oxford. 

Chislehurst & Sidcup C.G.S. 

Chorlton G.S., Manchester, 21. 

City of London School. 

Clifton College. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Brighton. 

Coombe House School, New Malden. 

Copthall C.S. School, for Girls, Page 
Street, Mill Hill. 

Coundon Court Comprehensive 
School, Coventry. 

Dalkeith High School, Edinburgh. 

Daniel Stewart’s, Edinburgh. 

Denstone College. 

Douai School, Woolhampton, Berks. 

Dover College. 

Downside School, Statton-on-the- 
Fosse. 

Dr. Morgan’s School, Bridgewater. 

Dumfries Academy. 


Elliott School Wandsworth. 
Erith Grammar School, Kent. 
Emmanuel School, Battersea. 
Eton College. 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
Firth Park G.S., Sheffield. 
Fulwood C.S. School, Preston. 
George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh. 
George Watson’s, Edinburgh. 
Gillingham Grammar School, Kent. 
Great Barr Comprehensive School, 
Birmingham. 
Haberdasher’s Aske’s, Hampstead. 
Haileybury and Inter Secondary 
School. 
Hampton Grammar School. 
Handsworth G.S., Birmingham. 
Harrow School. 
Hatfield School. 
Heanor Grammar Schol, Notts. 
Helston G.S., Cornwall. 
High Pavement School, Notts., 
Holland. 
Holland Park Comprehensive. 
Hove County School for Girls. 
Honor Oak School, Peckham Rye. 
James Gillespie’s, Edinburgh. 
John Leggat G.S., Scunthorpe. 
Keighley Grammar School. 
Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow. 
Kilmarnock Academy. 
King Edward VI, Chelmsford. 
King George V, Southport. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, G.S. 
Kirby G.S., Middlesborough. 
Latton Bush C.Sec., Harlow. 
Latymer Upper School, W.6. 
Leighton Park School, Reading. 
Leith Academy, Edinburgh. 
Letchworth G:S. 
Leyton C.H.S. for Boys. 
Liverpool Inst.H.S. for Boys. 
Loretto College, Edinburgh. 
Loughton H.S. for Girls. 
Luton H.S. for Girls. 
Lycee Francais, Queensbury Place, 
S.W.7. 
Lymm G-.S., Cheshire. 
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Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

Manchester Central G.S. 

Marlborough College. 

Marlborough School. 

Millfield School. 

Milton Abbey School, Dorset. 

Minchenden G.S., Southgate. 

Morgan Academy, Dundee. 

Musselburgh H.S., Edinburgh. 

Nantyglo Grammar School, Mon. 

Northampton Grammar School. 

Northgate Grammar School. 

Oxford High School for Girls. 

Palmer’s Endowed S., Grays 
Thurrock. 

Perse School for Girls, Cambs. 

Plaistow Grammar School. 

Purley County Secondary. 

Queen Anne’s School, Caversham. 

Queenswood School, Hatfield. 

Raans County Secondary School, 
Amersham. 

Radley College. 

Radley St. Peter’s School. 

Raynes Park C.G:S. 

Reading School. 

Ribston Hall H.S., Cheltenham. 


Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 


Royal G.S., High Wycombe. 

Royal G.S., Newcastle. 

Royal Hill School, Edinburgh. 

Royal Liberty School, Romford. 

R.M.A., Sandhurst. 

R.N.C., Greenwich. 

Rugby School. 

St. Aloysius College, Garnetthill, 
Glasgow. 





St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 

St. Joseph’s College, Camberwell. 

St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s, Tower 
Hill. 

St. Philip’s G.S., Birmingham, 16. 

St. Swithin’s School for Girls, 
Winchester. 

Sedburgh School, Yorks. 

Sevenoaks School. 

Sherbourne School for Girls. 

Shrewsbury School. 

Sir George Monoux G.S., 
Walthamstow. 

Sir John Leman School, Beccles. 

Sir Jo. Williamson’s Mathematics 
School, Rochester. 

Spalding High School. 

Stamford School, Lincs. 

Stowe School, Bucks. 

Swindon College. 

Taunton’s School, Southampton. 

Tottenham Grammar School. 

Totton G.S., Southampton. 

Tudor Grange G.S., Southampton. 

Tunbridge School. 

Varndean GS. 

Wath-upon-Dearne G.S., Yorks. 

West Bromwich Grammar School. 

Wellingborough Grammar School. 

Westminster School. 

Whalley Range H.S. for Girls, 
Manchester. 

Whitehill Senior Secondary School, 
Glasgow. 

Winchester College. 

Workington Grammar School. 

Wychwood School for Girls. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES, EVENING INSTITUTES 
COLLEGES OF FURTHER EDUCATION, ETC. 


Abingdon Evening Institute. 

Aston Com. College, Birmingham. 

Bassingbourne Vill. Coll. Cambs 

Battle Evening Institute. 

Birmingham College of Commerce. 

Blackpool Technical College. 

Bournemouth Mun. Coll. of Tech. & 
Commerce. 

Bradford Institute of Technology. 

Brighton Technical College. 

Bristol College of Commerce. 

Camberley Evening Institute. 

Cambridge Technical College. 

Chelsea College of Science and Tech. 

Chester College of FE. 

Chesterton Evening Centre, Cambs. 

City of London College. 

City of Norwich Technical College. 


City of Portsmouth Tech. College. 

City of Westminster College. 

Cleethorpes Technical Institute. 

Commercial College, French Inst., 
S.W.7. 

Constantine Technical College, 
Middlesbrough. 

Coventry Technical College. 

Crawley College of F.E. 

Crayford Manor House Centre. 

Derby & District College of Tech. 

Dover Technical College. 

Ealing Technical College. 

East Berkshire College, Windsor. 

Eastbourne Technical College. 

Ellison Street Evening Institute, 
Wolstanton. 

Enfield Technical College. 
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Farnborough Technical College. 

Friends’ Centre, Brighton. 

Glasgow College of Commerce. 

Gloucester Technical College. 

Goldsmith’s Polytechnic. 

Grove & Elson Evening Institute, 

Gosport. 

Hailsham Evening Institute, Sussex. 

Hatfield Sec. Technical College. 

Harrow Technical College. 

Harris Institute, Preston. 

Hastings & St. Leonard’s Tech. Coll. 

Haywards Heath Evening Institute. 

Hendon Technical College. 

Holborn College of Law, Languages 

and Commerce. 

Hove Evening Institute. 

Huddersfield College of Technology. 

Huichley Wood Evening Institute. 

Hull College of Commerce. 

Ilkley Evening Institute. 

Imperial College of Science & Tech. 

Ipswich Civic College. 

Isleworth Polytechnic. 

Kilburn Polytechnic. 

Kingston Technical College. 

Leeds College of Commerce. 
Leicester College of Commerce. 
Linton Village College, Cambs. 
Liverpool City Coll. of Commerce. 
Loughborough College of F.E. 
Luton College of F.E. 
Lymmington Com. Centre, Hants. 
Madras College, St. Andrew’s, Scot. 
Manchester College of Commerce. 
Mander College, Bedford. 


Mansfield C. Sec. Tech. Coll. for Boys. 
Medway Adult Ed. Centre, Chatham. 


Mid-Herts. College of F.E. 
Morley College, Waterloo. 
Mount Street Even. Inst., Liverpool. 


Newcastle Mun. Coll. of Commerce. 
North Gloucester Technical College. 


North Western Polytechnic. 


Norwich City College & Art School. 


Nottingham Technical College. 
Oxford Coll. of Tech. & Commerce. 
Peel Park Technology, Salford. 
Peterborough Adult E. College. 
Prestwich Evening Institute. 

Purley School of Lanuages & Com. 

Queen Mary College, Mile End Rd., 
London. 

Regent Street Polytechnic. 

Richmond Institute of F.E. 

Rochdale Technical College. 

Royal Greenwich Observatory. 

St. Alban’s College of F.E. 

St. Pancras Working Men’s College. 

Salford Royal Technical College. 

Salisbury & S. Wilts. College of F.E. 

Sheffield College of Commerce. 

Slough College of F.E. 

Soc. for Cultural Relations with 
U.S.S.R.—14 Kensington Square, 
W.8. 

S.E. Essex Tech. Coll., Walthamstow. 

S.E. London Literature Trust. 

Southend-on-Sea, Mun. Coll. 

Southgate Technical Institute, Middx. 

S. Herts. College of F.E.E., Barnet. 

S.W. Herts. College of F.E., Watford. 

Stafford C. Technical College. 

Stamford Technical Institute. 

Stockton/Billington Tech. College. 

Stretford Technical College, Lancs. 

Sunderland Technical College. 

Sutton Coldfield Institute of H.E. 

Swarthmore Settlement, Plymouth. 

Westminster College. 

Wimbledon Commercial School. 

Wimbledon Technical College. 

Welsh College of Advanced Tech. 

West Hartlepool Technical College. 

Weymouth Technical College. 

Woking Technical Institute. 

Wolverhampton & Staiis. C. of T. 

Woolwich Polytechnic. 

Worcester College of F.E. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


CHESTER INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 1960 
Syllabus for a Course on 


RUSSIAN READING AND CONVERSATION 
Tutor : 
MR. P. HENRY, M.A. 


University Lecturer in Russian 


The main emphasis will be on oral work: phonetics, 
reading, lecturettes (delivered by the students), play reading. 
There will be a daily lecture in Russian. 


Tape recorders, gramophone records of Russian songs and 
plays and readings from Russian literature will be employed. 
Film strips will be shown. 


A certain amount of time will be set aside for studying 
specific points of grammar and syntax. If desired, some time 
may be devoted to translation work (* prose composition ’). 


Intermediate level : 
Second Week: 30 July—-6 August 
The book used during the course will be: 
MODERN RUSSIAN READER FOR 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
Pargment: Pitman 16/-* 
Students will be expected to have read some or all of the 
following stories before arrival at the summer school : 
Muma, Uap, Ognosrawnan Amepnka, B soqax, Madycann, 
Hopocebe. 


They are also asked to write an essay on the following 
topic : 
« Moit mo6umbriit pycckuii nucatenb.» 
and hand it to their tutor at the beginning of the course. 


Elementary level : 
First Week : 23-30 July Second Week: 30 July—6 August 


The book used will be: 
ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN READER 
G. Z. Patrick: Pitman Ist edition 8/6* 
2nd edition 20/—* 
Students will be expected to have read all or most of the 
passages in Section One. Only some of these will be dealt 
with ; the main emphasis will be on Sections Two and Three. 
Students are asked to write an essay on the following topic: 
« Kpatko 0 ce6e.» 
and hand it in at the beginning of the course. 


* Obdtainable at The Bradda Book Agency, The Corner Cottage, 
27 Green Lane, London, N.W.4. 
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BRADDA BOOK AGENCY 


RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
SUPPLIERS TO SCHOOLS & LIBRARIES 


Tel.: 27, GREEN LANE, 
SUNnyhill 3888 LONDON, N.W.4. 
* * * 

GRAMMAR LANGUAGE PHONETICS 
F. M. Borras and R. F. Christian—Russian Syntax ... 35/- 
A. S. Macpherson and N. Wisotsky—Passages for Russian 

Translation... 4/6 
W. A. Morison—Studies ‘in Russian Forms and Uses ve 21/- 
N. F. Potapova—Russian Elementary Course: 

Part I bale se Siz as? ns dus eee 7/6 

Partii... eg cae a fis 9/6 
Dennis Ward—Russian Pronunciation “iss ies ah 12/6 

READERS 

A Siberian Forest—E. Boronina 2/3 
Chekhov—Selected Short Stories, ed. E. A. Bircket, G. Struve 15/- 
Album and Five Other Stories—A. Chekhov i 4/6 
Griboedov—Gore ot uma, ed. D. P. Costello ... ae 3h 18/- 
Russian Short Stories, 19th Century—ed. J. Coulson, 

N. Duddington zh 15/- 
Tolstoi, Selections, ed. N. ‘Duddington, N. Gorodetsky wae 138/ 
Carp—Konstantin Fedin ... , ia re 2/3 
A Beginner’s Russian Conversation— E. Fen roe tee ae 4/- 
Ilya’s Childhood and Children—M. Gorki ... vas xe 3/- 
Boevye Budni, ed. E. Hill er is sti Bes 4/6 
Soviet Prose—R. Hingley ‘ a ee oa ai 12/6 
The Saga of the Sergeant—V. Ivanov ... es “be nes 4/- 
In one volume : 

The Actress—I. Ehrenburg 

Petya the Cock—V. Ivanov  ... ots oe 3/9 
How I became an Actor—A. Kuprin ... aa i e) 3/6 
Practical Russian, Book I—E. A. Moore, G. Struve ... ne 8/- 
Modern Russian Reader for Intermediate Classes— 

L. Pargment ... ng ae aa eee sia ns 16/- 
Basni, skazki i rasskazy; Kavkazski plennik. L.N. Tolstoy 

with Notes and Vocabulary in English. Stressed text 

84 pp. Moscow, 1960... aad ios 3/- 
Kniga -T chteniya po estestvoznaniiu dlya IV a aes 2/- 
MUMU, I.S. Turgeniev, stressed text is uae 2/- 
Russkaya Literatura, Khrestomatiya dlya ‘VIII ki, stressed text, 

from “Slovo o polku” to Lermontov, pp. 511... ee 6/- 
Doktor Aibolit, K. Chukovski, stressed text, pp. 93 2/- 

DICTIONARIES 

Russian-English, Smirnitski yet ; te ae dss 31/6 
English-Russian, Miuller . re a Se 20/- 
English-Russian, Russian- -English, Zaimovski is oh 4/- 
English-Russian, Akhmanova ... ee ais aca Ee 6/- 
Russian-English, Akhmanova ... i or as 6/ 
Orfograficheski slovar’, Ozhegov-Shapiro a ee 10/ 
Russkoe Lit. proiznoshenie i udarenie, Avanesov-Ozhegov ae 10, 
Orfograficheski slovar’ -_ srednei ee Ushakov- 

Kriuchkov ae Se aa 2/- 


* “* * 


Usual discount on official orders from Schools, Libraries, Universities (exc!. net books). 
Inspection copies sent on request. Postage charged if books returned. 
Russian MSS. Examination Paper Texts (with stresses) typed and duplicated 
at reasonable rates. 





